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Introduction 


onald Dinnie — A Sporting Colossus. That was the headline of Ian 

Archer’s lengthy book review in the Glasgow Herald of November 
1973. “For a week now,” he wrote, “I have been leaving home and 
returning time and time again to one of the most important tomes on 
Scottish sport ever to be dumped on my doormat — and reading over and 
over again about Donald Dinnie, the great ‘heavy’ of the Highland 
Games.” 

Although Archer praises the ‘affectionate portraits’ of Bill Anderson 
and other athletes, it was clearly Donald Dinnie who captured his 
imagination. His was a common response. 

David Webster, author of the book Scottish Highland Games to 
which Ian Archer refers, was inundated with requests for more informa- 
tion about Donald Dinnie and was glad when the clamour died down. 
Nearly quarter of a century later along came Gordon Dinnie, born 19th 
June 1939 in Cambuslang, Glasgow, and remotely related to the great 
athlete. A more dedicated Dinnie fan would be impossible to find. He has 
a marvellous collection of newspaper and magazine cuttings pertaining 
to his hero and he had a driving ambition to see his predecessor get the 
full credit due to him. Gordon believed that had Dinnie lived in this age 
of the Internet and television the whole world would know him to be the 
greatest athlete that ever lived. 

After lengthy discussion Gordon Dinnie and David Webster decided 
they would write a book. David had unearthed a long forgotten life story 
of Donald Dinnie, written by Donald himself after his travels were over. 


This and Gordon’s superb collection gave the pair more information than 
had ever been available before, and this new work is the result of their 
combined efforts. 

Charlie Allan, a leading professional Highland Games athlete of the 
1960s and *70s, expressed an interest in the proposals and after discus- 
sion agreed to publish the book. 

Dinnie was persuaded in 1912 to write his autobiography for Health 
and Strength Magazine as a source of inspiration for the youth of the 
nation, particularly young sportsmen. The grand old athlete was then 
nearly 76, and during his life had met the best and strongest men of his 
time; therefore his reminiscences, as well as being personal, constituted 
a classic athletic history of an early pioneer in international sport. 

The greater part of the narrative was Donald’s own, but it became clear 
his modesty was obscuring the enormity of his accomplishments and 
underplaying his role in developing heavy events and international 
Highland games. To remedy this E. Stewart Smith, the editor of Health and 
Strength Magazine, who knew him well and wrote with authority, took 
up the narrative so we have an authentic contemporary account which 
will provide source material for students of sport and Scottish culture. 

Unfortunately this format was not considered suitable for book publi- 
cation at that time and a contributory factor may have been that he did 
not bow to popular publishing demand and titillate readers with details 
of his colourful private life. In such matters Dinnie was uncompromis- 
ing; his entertainment was above reproach and suitable for youngsters, 
adults, grannies and granddads. His manuscript was the same — it would 
not offend Mary Whitehouse or the most sensitive maiden aunt. 

For example, Donald Dinnie would sometimes relate a tale of how 
when he was young he had two sweethearts at the same time. When they 
heard of his duplicity, they confronted him and said he must make his 
choice. Depending on the company Donald would embellish the story in 
different ways. 

However research has shown that his father Robert Dinnie often told 
an almost identical tale. 

“I could not make up my mind which I liked most,” Robert would 
explain. “One sweetheart lived up the road and the ither lived doon the 
road. 

“I decided that I would dress up in my best claes (clothes) and gang 
to the middle o’ the road, throw my stick into the air, and then whichever 
way the point 0’ my stick would lay when it fell, I would follow it. It 
pointed doon and I followed it.” 
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“But ye had a gey good guess what way the stick would fa’, 
commented his spouse, “and ye never regretted it.” 

In Donald’s version he used to say he threw his bonnet in the air and 
the girl nearest to where the feathers pointed he would marry. 

We, Gordon Dinnie and David Webster, now rectify the lack of a 
Dinnie biographical book. Additional information has been added to give 
a more comprehensive overview and to show how widely his talents 
were recognised. We draw from many fine periodicals and publications 
to show how writers and historians perceived him, and acknowledge 
with gratitude those who helped us in our task. 


We thrill — the pulses quicken at the sight 

Of him who was the King of Human Might 

When Dinnie trod of old the rural sward 

No rival could his royal course retard 

"Twas first in wrestle, caber, throw or sprint 

He scapes ere burnished shield receives a dint 

Still King of Might, he sought the distant shores 

Of foreign lands, where wild Niagara roars 

Again the laurels full he did attain 

And home the hero came without a stain 

God grant that while his sun doth slowly set 

His latter days with plenty will be met 

For while the British are a virile race 

For him to ‘want’ is a national disgrace. 
Gwelkin Graham, Duncraig, Barnhill 


A Scotsman’s heart is just as wide as any heart could be, 

Yet feels a pardonable pride a brither brave to see, 

In front of all, a good spear’s length, our Dinnie takes his stand 

And ‘gainst the world for feats of strength upholds his native land. 
J. Rae 


Enthusiast J. Rae’s poem appeared in the Melbourne Northern Star in 
1884 when Donald Dinnie, then making triumphal progress round the 
world, visited that great city. To the present generation the wonderful 
feats of this great Scottish athlete, whom many hail as the best all-round 
athlete the world has ever known, come as an echo — but a Stirring echo. 

Dinnie was the first sporting superstar. There were heroes in Greek 
Olympics, true to the best amateur traditions in competing for a crown of 
olive leaves, and, perhaps for the greatest, their statues on the perimeter 


of the arena. There were highly acclaimed gladiators in ancient Rome, 
often slaves fighting for freedom or criminals fighting for their lives. 
Medieval knights jousted for honour or tokens from favoured ladies. 

All were superb in their own ways but none can approach the multi- 
faceted career of Donald Dinnie. 

It was widely accepted that during Donald Dinnie’s glorious career 
this virtually invincible athlete won nearly 11,000 competitions. A news- 
paper report published in 1898, announcing his impending return to 
Scotland, stated the figure as 10,895 up until 1895. Since he competed at 
Highland games for another 15 years, plus wrestling, and stage contests 
at his own promotions, it is estimated that the figure topped 11,000. In 
round figures he won more than 2,000 hammer throwing contests, over 
2,000 wrestling matches, 1,800 in putting the stone, 1,800 in jumping, 
1,400 in caber tossing, 300 in weight throwing, over 200 in weightlift- 
ing, and approximately 500 in running and hurdles. However, he also 
won many prizes for pole vaulting, highland dancing, shooting, quoiting, 
club swinging and even elocution. 

In one day he could earn more than a workman could in several 
years. A conservative esti- 
mate of his cash winnings is 
£25,000, to which must be 
added appearance money 
and proceeds from displays 
and shows which he organ- 
ised. 

These facts alone made 
him a superstar, but there is 
further confirmation. He 
endorsed commercial prod- 
ucts, one of these being 
Scotland’s other national 
drink, Barr’s Iron Brew, 
now known as Irn Bru. 
Dinnie’s image was used on 
the bottle labels of this pop- 
ular beverage and in news- 
paper and magazine adver- 
tising and shown in TV pro- 
grammes 100 years after his 
record-breaking sprees. 


Donald Dinnie was a household name. Postcards of him sold briskly 
and his portrait was featured on cigarette cards. During World War I a 
60-lb mortar shell was named after him and as these missiles screeched 
overhead soldiers in the trenches would crouch down and say: “There 
goes another Donald Dinnie.” 

In the 1950s Canadian fiddler Dan Rory MacDonald and pianist 
Marie MacLellan included a Strathspey called Donald Dinnie on a 
recording of Scottish country music. 

And a champion Australian ram was given the name. The stock-get- 
ting power of this Donald Dinnie was remarkable and at market it 
fetched the princely sum of 1200 guineas. The Pastoralists’ Review 
enthuses: “He weighed 248-lb and cut 33-lb of bright lustrous fleece of 
beautiful character.” 

The real Donald Dinnie had to suffer many wise cracks because of 
this prolific namesake. 

Imagine Donald Dinnie if you can; a dark complexioned, muscularly 
built professional athlete with eyes as piercing as a hawk, his moustache 
carefully waxed at the points. Regardless of the occasion, or the country, 
he wore his national dress with pride. Adventuring round the world, 
challenging all comers, whether on the field of sport, tramping the hills 
or riding horseback, he favoured the kilt, of Clan Hay tartan. It was said 
that he never owned a pair of trousers. 

A colourful character, then. But let Donald Dinnie tell his own story. 
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The Braemar Gathering at Invercauld House in 1848 


Dinnie’s Own Story 


‘|e be invited to contribute my reminiscences is, sir, an honour I 
esteem very highly indeed, and if my story should be the means of 
helping the young men of the present day to excel in the field and in the 
battle of life I shall be content. 

If now and then I appear to be a trifle egotistic you must forgive me, 
for as | am writing about myself I am bound, of course, to talk about 
myself. 

I first saw the light of day at Balnacraig, in the east end of the parish 
of Aboyne, on the 8th day of June, 1837, just a few days before the 
Coronation of Queen Victoria. Nearly thirty years earlier my father, 
Robert Dinnie’, was born within two miles of my birthplace. He was a 
man of great physical strength and a notable athlete in his day. At 
wrestling or fighting — ‘rough and tumble’ — he excelled and was, 
indeed, so I have been told, the champion of Deeside. He started life as 
a stonemason’s apprentice but when quite a young man he struck out 
for himself as a contractor, builder and architect and his power to lift 
very heavy stones placed him at a great advantage. 

In the Deeside district there are many stories told of his extraordi- 
nary feats. Just let me tell you one. 

On the granite stone bridge that crosses the River Dee at Potarch 
there were, and still are, two large stones weighing about 8cwt the pair, 
placed in a recess’. In the early 1830s massive iron rings were placed in 
them, to which ropes were fixed so that scaffolds could be attached for 
pointing the bridge. Now, one of these stones was somewhat heavier 
than the other. Very few strong men of that day could lift the heavy one 
with both hands, but my father could raise one in each hand with appar- 
ent ease, and could throw the heavier stone of the two on to the top of a 
parapet wall of the bridge. 

On one occasion, I have been told, he al one stone in each hand 
and carried them both to the end of the bridge and back — a distance of 
100 yards. This achievement has been pronounced the greatest feat of 
strength ever performed in Scotland. 

Those stones are still on the bridge and I myself lifted one in each 
hand on many occasions and one market day, I carried them across the 
bridge and back, some four to five yards. I did not, however, attempt to 
go to the end of the bridge, as my father had done. 

About three years ago, one of the strongest athletes of the present 
day heard of these feats whilst on a visit to Aberdeen. There upon he 


lFor further information on Robert Dinnie, see page 141 
Further information on the Dinnie Stones appears in Appendix 1, page 152 


motored to Potarch Bridge to see “the stones” and have a go at them, 
but it is said that he only succeeded in raising the two clear of the 
ground. 

My father Robert Dinnie was also great at pulling the ‘swee tree”’, 
and throwing the hammer, though no records of distances are pre- 
served. The missiles were rarely weighed in those days, and the 
weights, as a rule, were mason’s or blacksmith’s hammers, with han- 
dles from two to three feet long, yet my father had usually the best of 
all comers until I came along in 1852 and bowled him out. 

My father seemed literally made of sinews and muscles and in build 
I was certainly a chip of the old block, though more rounded on the 
shoulders. He was over 6ft in height, and weighed 15st. He was well 
known in his day as an antiquary and historian and he could write 
poetry too. So you see I had every reason to be proud of my old dad, 
and I’m not ashamed to boast about him either. 

In 1833 my father Robert was happily married to Miss Celia Hay. At 
5ft 7in in height she was a beautifully formed, physically strong 
woman, endowed also with quite superior intelligence. They had six 
sons and four daughters. All the former are strong and athletic, and 
have been prize-winners at athletic sports. The youngest, Walter, who 
joined the detective force at Scotland Yard, was a front-rank, all-round 
athlete, winning many trophies in the amateur ranks at putting the 
weight, vaulting, running, leaping, etc. 

An average taken of the six sons would work out at over 6ft in 
height and 15st in weight. This, to the Eugenic Society, would, I am 
sure, be most interesting, for as you will recollect, those were my 
father’s measurements. Five of the boys took up the stonemason’s 
trade. All married, and all have large families. After 59 years of happy 
married life my father and mother both died in 1891, within a few 
months of each other, so that it might almost be said, “in their death 
they were not divided”. 

I recall with pleasure many incidents of my early infancy. In 1841, 
when I was a child of four, my dad drove me by mail coach to 


'This event is also called the swingle tree and in the Gaelic Ceapan Togail. Two com- 
petitors sit on the ground, each placing the soles of his feet against those of his oppo- 
nent. They grasp a short stick (rachd) or similar object and on a signal try to pull the 
other off the ground. More than a century ago this was a popular activity in Argyleshire, 
the Western Isles and elsewhere in Scotland. Hefty farmhands used part of the harness 
for paired horses for this test of strength. 

This is not to be confused with the ‘swinging tree’. The Argyleshire Folklore 
Society circa 1893 described this dangerous trick played by mischievous lads in the 
days when a swee (Gaelic - slabhraidh) hung over every fireplace for cooking pur- 
poses. When parents were not present they grabbed the opportunity offered to put their 
feet in the hook of the swee and grasping the chain, or the spar to which it was attached, 
would swing themselves to and fro over the fire. 
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The Marquis of Huntly tries the weight of the heavier Dinnie Stone 


Aberdeen, and I took up my abode with William Hay, a brother of my 
mother, who dwelt in the Backwynd of Union Street. At a public school 
hard by I learnt the alphabet, but two years later my father called again 
and carried me back to Deeside. I recollect with what glee I welcomed 
him, and the prospect of another long coach ride of 26 miles. 

Į also clearly recall an incident, which happened some year later, 
when, as a schoolboy, I had a very narrow squeak. 

The school nearest to Balnacraig was at Kincardine O’Neil, some 
way over a mile, and across the River Dee. A Mr James Hogg was then 
schoolmaster, a front-rank scholar and most earnest teacher, though 
sometimes exceedingly hard on boys who misbehaved. The quill pens 
were then used for writing, and at preparing them and writing copper- 
plate with them Mr Hogg was second to none. He taught me to write, 
and to write well. At boys’ outdoor sports such as bowls, football, etc, I 
was always keen. 

While attending this school, when about nine years of age, I was 
nearly drowned in the Dee, in an attempt to wade across, as the schol- 
ars often did during the summer, when the river was low. On this occa- 
sion the river was swollen, but as an old boy about 18 years of age had 
led the way, I did not feel disposed to give in without a trial. I followed 
on at once, but in the deepest part the water was too strong for my 
weight. I was swept down, and only rescued in the nick of time by my 
companion, who, after a very severe struggle, pulled me to the bank. I 
had become quite insensible whilst in the water, and fancied all the 
time that I heard the bagpipes play a stirring march. 

But I loved the River Dee, as I always shall, and an accident such as 
that I have just described could not keep me away from it. In the winter 
of that year, when it was frozen over, I remember what jolly hours we 
boys enjoyed upon the ice. But here again I had a narrow escape. The 


1] 


river was only partly frozen over, but we boys made for the ice that was 
there. A crash, a shriek, and we were floundering together in the water. 
Luck was with us, and a boatman who had seen the accident came to 
our rescue. If he had not done so there would have been no Donald 
Dinnie records. 

I admit that after this, but while still a lad, I sometimes supple- 
mented our domestic supplies of porridge and brose with a salmon 
from the Dee. We had many an expedition near the Bridge of Potarch, 
where there are many fine pools that the fish lie in. We used to catch 
them with a spear. I remember one night we got eleven fish, all weigh- 
ing between 20 - 40-lb. There was a man named E... who was a regular 
champion at the game. He would sit on a tree and when the fish 
appeared he would fling his spear and he hardly ever missed. Of course 
the watchers saw us, but they didn’t interfere. They might have got a 
good steeping in the river if they had! 

When I was about ten years of age my teacher proposed to my father 
that I should learn the rudiments of the Latin language. Father readily 
agreed to this, and at twelve years of age I understood the now- 
despised dead language pretty well. Just about this time my father 
bought a long lease of a piece of land nearly a mile farther to the south 
end of the parish, and there built a nice seven-roomed house, which, on 
account of its beautiful sylvan surroundings, he named Wood Cottage. 
In consequence of this removal I was transferred to the school of Birse, 
which my brothers and I attended for many years. 
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Aberdeen in Dinnie’s day — 1840. Courtesy: Aber 
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Highland Games 


A the age of fifteen I was apprenticed to the granite stone mason 
trade. At that time a lad, Alexander George, from Cromarty, some 
eight years older than I, and an older brother of the noted athlete, John 
George, gave me my first lesson at putting the stone. The sport fasci- 
nated me so much that I practised it every day. When I met my precep- 
tor some two years later I showed over him some ten feet, and in the 
same year won my first prizes in open competitions for putting, ham- 
mer-throwing, running, leaping and wrestling. 

About this time I contested my first wrestling match for money. 
Perhaps the best all-round athlete in the Deeside district at that time 
was David Forbes, of Aboyne. His father was then keeper of the toll- 
gate of the village. At a Feeing Market at Kincardine O’Neil, Forbes 
was offering to wrestle anyone for £1 a side. I was then sixteen years of 
age, and when they urged me to take on the challenger I hung back a 
bit. I was, however, accompanied by a young farmer who knew what 
both of us could do. Well, he offered to back me, and, the preliminaries 
being over, we adjourned to a level spot on the turnpike to settle mat- 
ters. 

We wrestled five falls in the back-hold style. Forbes proved himself 
both smart and scientific. I was no match for him at all in science, but I 
had developed extraordinary strength, and I do not think my agility was 
a thing to be despised. Anyway, with only three minutes’ interval 
between each fall, I won all the five falls inside twenty minutes. 

On the following Christmas Day — ‘Auld Yule’, as it was called in 
the North in 1853 — I attended the games at Fordoun. I won the ham- 
mer-throwing, stone-putting, and caber-tossing contests, also the short 
race and high leaping. 

Then at the wrestling, for which I was most eager, I met one Taylor, 
who had won this prize previously on many occasions, and who that 
day was not only surprised but also annoyed to find that a boy of 16 
years could throw him sure of every fall. 

After the games were over, and as we were on our way home, he 
asked me to have another try, as, until that time, he had never met any- 
one who had had the best of him at wrestling. I very willingly took him 
on, for I felt confident that, having beaten him at our first meeting, I 
was sure of success ever after. Fortune favoured me, and I was there 
and then able to prove to Taylor that he could never have the least 
chance of winning a fall. 

Į was still serving my time to the mason trade, but attended many of 
the best sports in the North during the summer months 
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The earliest photograph of Donald Dinnie, taken in 1855 when he was 18. 
Courtesy: Suzanne Jane Griffiths (nee Dinnie) 
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Early Athletic Associates 


E 1854 I went as a spectator to Banchory Games, then the best meet- 
ing in Aberdeenshire. I was somewhat lame, having sustained an 
accident at my trade, so I did not compete, but I was surprised and 
delighted to see there Little Willie Stewart, of Perth, a man only 5ft 6in 
in height, and 10'/2 stone in weight. His name was known all over the 
country as one of the greatest putters of the day. His memorable 
matches v. Lait and Haggart were then much talked of in athletic cir- 
cles, and undoubtedly he was the greatest putter at his weight the world 
has ever seen. 

At Banchory the stone weighed precisely 28-lb 40z and Stewart won 
easily with a great put of 32ft Sin. This on ground practically level was 
an extraordinary effort for a man of 10!/2st [147-Ib or 67kg]. I have 
seen him put a commercial 56-lb weight over 20ft on many occasions. 
He was also a first-class, short-distance runner, and latterly one of our 
front rank quoit players. It was in 1856, at Forfar Games, that he was 
seen putting against the big soldier, George Bell, who stood 6ft 4in in 
height, and weighed 19!/2 st. He was nearly twice Stewart’s weight, yet 
‘Little Willie’ beat him by 6in. George Bell died through some accident 
35 years ago, but Little Willie Stewart, of Perth, crossed the River 
Jordan only some nine years ago, and must have been well over 80 
years old. 

About the year 1856, I joined the Perth Highland Society and com- 
peted at their games that year, when I and Little Willie Stewart made a 
close contest at putting the stone, the former winning the first prize by 
one inch, and the latter the champion medal by a similar advantage. 
Stewart was 15 years older than I, but I do not hesitate to say that it was 
he who, as I kept on improving, helped me to beat him. 

About this tıme there was another rising athlete, James Paton of 
Murthly, who was four years older than I, who made a close match for 
me for a few years. 

It was often remarked that James Paton was the best looking and 
finest made Highlander who ever appeared on any stage. He was 6ft in 
his shoes and over 15st in weight. He was also one of the best Highland 
dancers extant, his perfectly moulded form giving him great advantage 
in showing the best positions. 

In those days swordsmanship was looked on as one of the leading 
contests at Highland Games, and at this James Paton was second to 
none — a basket handle and a cane some 3ft long being used for the 
competition. The scientific feat of “hitch and kick’ was also contested 
at that time. It was a very attractive feat to spectators, and required a 
large share of agility. 
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James Methven, of Lundie Mill, Fife, was the leading athlete in this 
department. He was perhaps the most regular and consistent all-round 
leaper we have seen in Scotland. 

His usual performances were: At high leap, from 5ft 10in to 6ft; at 
‘hitch and kick’, from 9ft 8in to 9ft 1 lin; at pole-vaulting, from 10ft to 
10ft 10in; at long leap with run, from 21 ft to 22'/2ft; at ‘hop, step and 
leap’ from 46ft to 48ft. Then he often won prizes for throwing the ham- 
mer and putting the stone, and was also a first-class runner up to 440 
yards. In fact, he was a splendid all-round athlete. He had an opponent 
who used to travel the round of the sports with him, named Tivendale; 
who often pushed him close, more especially at long leap and hop, step 
and leap. 

However, during that same period Scotland’s best all-round athlete 
was John Tait, the oldest of the athletic family of that name, who could 
push Methven very close at the leaping, beat him at both flat and hurdle 
running, and easily at all weight-throwing and feats of strength. John 
was all-round champion of Britain from 1846 till 1856, when his 
brother William took his place, showing even greater ability than John. 
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In the 1860s 


The Northern Meeting 1860 


“The great Donald Dinnie won the two hammer events, tossing the caber, 
putting the stones, 150 yards race and the hurdle race. The caber was 20ft 
long.” Sir Ivan Colquhoun of Luss. 


bout the beginning of the Sixties the Sports Committee at 
Coatbridge offered a silver trophy for the best all-round athlete. 
This was open to all comers. 

After a close and very interesting contest I proved the winner by 
three points, scoring 31 to Tait’s 28. For many years afterwards, up to 
1868, in fact, | improved so much that Tait had to be content with sec- 
ond place all round. 

About the middle of the Sixties another — afterwards noted — athlete 
was beginning to show extra abilities, particularly at putting the stone 
and tossing the caber. This was the late James Fleming of Tullymet, 
who for some eight or ten years kept in the front rank with me. He was 
some three years younger. 

In 1867, in the spring months, I contracted a severe attack of 
influenza, which reduced my usually good condition very much, and 
when he attended his first games at Maryhill that season James 
Fleming won both putting stones and hammer-throwing. However, 
though very weak, I succeeded in winning the caber-tossing and 
Cumberland wrestling, even against one of the best heavy-weights in 
England — Collins, of Newcastle. This being the largest prize offered 
that day, I was fortunate in having won most money for the day. 

By the end of the season I had nearly regained my lost form, and 
kept in front ever after. My next year, 1868, was the best in my life for 
great feats. My first meeting with Fleming that year was at Coupar 
Angus, where I put a 24-1b ball, on level ground, 37ft 9in, to Fleming’s 
35ft Sin. James expected to win, as he said afterwards that he had 
improved a little during the winter, and he was greatly surprised, 
remarking to me: “You are away and left me with the putting 
altogether this year!” 

During that time I easily kept my lead, and was never afterwards the 
least pushed at stone, hammer, caber or wrestling. It was that same year 
I made my greatest [high jump] effort of 6ft lin at Turriff, 
Aberdeenshire. To make all correct, a level was sent for, and it was 
found I was rising from the ground over one inch lower than where the 
measure was taken. This is not a world’s record leap, yet nothing better 
was ever done in Scotland on level ground. 
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Dinnie As An Innovator 


It was in 1867 that I invented the present style or mode of profes- 
sional hammer-throwing. Previous to this the hammer was thrown by 
the pendulum or figure 8 swing and with very short handles. It came 
about in this way. I had just recovered from a severe attack of influenza 
when I began to practise in the early spring, and, feeling my back 
became somewhat weak after I had let the hammer back in the pendu- 
lum style, it had to be suddenly pulled forward to give force to the 
delivery. 

To save the waste of strength it struck me that by allowing the ham- 
mer to go round the same swing till delivery, it would be at least much 
easier for the athlete, so after a few trials I got up to my former mark, 
and by still persevering at this style I shot a few feet ahead of my for- 
mer distance. As, however, the handle was only the usual pendulum 
length, it occurred to me that a few inches longer would be a great 
improvement, so I made one over 4ft in length. By the end of that sea- 
son I had added from four 
to five yards to my best 
distance. 

The following year 
many of the best athletes 
adopted this new style of 
hammer throwing, and all 
admitted it was a great 
improvement, more espe- 
cially when longer han- 
dles were supplied. It 
was, however, not until 
many years later that 
games committees could 
be persuaded to provide 
the long handle. The 
hammers of that period 
were. similar to those 
used for breaking stones, 
or for a blacksmith’s 
anvil; in fact, such ham- 
mers were often brought 
to sports meetings for use 
there. 

At Inverness, the 
greatest meeting for ath- 


An early photograph of Donald Dinnie 
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letic games in Scotland, which has been held annually for over a cen- 
tury, blacksmith’s hammers were used. I supplied them with two proper 
round ones about 1871. 

It was in 1868 that I made my great ‘rut’ on Lord Charles Kerr’s 
Bowling Green, Kinoull, Perth. I put a stone weighing 16-Ib 20z 49ft 
6in — equal to over SOft with the real weight — and also made my great- 
est high leap of 6ft lin. The same year I made an off-hand match with 
Fleming that with a 22-Ib stone I would beat him 1ft 6in on level 
ground, and send each put over 39ft with three trials only. Fleming 
accepted and after the three trials each, Fleming’s best was 38ft 3in, 
Dinnie 39ft 3in, 39ft 6in and 39ft 8in, thus losing one by lin and win- 
ning the other by 3in. 


My Other Contemporaries 


It was some time after the beginning of the 1860s when another of 
Scotland’s greatest athletes first appeared in the North. John George of 
Cromar, Tarland, which is in the Dee valley in Aberdeenshire, was a 
front-rank, all-round athlete. Putting the ball was, perhaps, his special- 
ity, yet he was well to the front at hammer-throwing and caber-tossing, 
a good runner and leaper, and a fair wrestler. 

He attended College some two or three years in Aberdeen. His father 
was at that time a contractor and builder and he took him to learn his 
trade. But John did not fancy hard work of that kind, so left and went 
south to Dumbarton and joined the police force. While at College he 
had found time to practise athletics, which he still kept up. He was a 
good model for an athlete, being about 6ft in height and close on 15st 
in weight, very broad shouldered and with red, rosy cheeks and very 
dark hair. When in his best form he could put a 22-Ib ball over 38ft and 
a 16-Ib ball 45ft on the level. 

John George threw the hammer by the old pendulum style, conse- 
quently he never made a throw worthy of comparison with the present 
style, though he has done over 100ft with a 16-Ib by the old style. He 
was a good caber-tosser. 

Being in the police for many years, he could not attend so many 
sports as he might otherwise have done. It appears that he stopped 
competing around 1870, at which time he could beat Peter McHardy 
and William Tait, who were the two next ranking throwers. 

Residing in Edinburgh for some time, J. George often met Owen 
Duffy, a great ball-putter from Ireland and who joined the police in 
Edinburgh about the end of the 1860s. 

Duffy could put the 22-1b ball about equal to George or Fleming, but 
with a 16-1b ball he could beat them from three to four feet. 

One day, at Tranent, he had won over Fleming by 3'/2ft with the light 
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16-lb ball though Fleming had won the heavy by lin. Fleming 
remarked to Duffy that he would get his match at the 16-lb ball when 
he met Dinnie. Duffy replying that he would be pleased to meet him. 

Duffy was a big, powerful man, standing over 6ft 2in and 17!/2st in 
weight. He had a splendid style of putting, which, combined with his 
stalwart build, gave him much advantage. He was said to be longing to 
meet and get a win over me, of whom he had heard so much. In 1871 
an opportunity came. 

I had engaged to appear at the games in Falkirk. On seeing this 
advertised, Duffy made up his mind to attend. Kenneth McRae and 
John Anderson also entered for that day’s sports — the greatest putting 
day ever known to Auld Scotia. 

Duffy was very particular. He insisted upon each put being measured 
precisely at the spot where the right foot finished the effort. The ground 
was particularly level, and after we had each had three trials the results 
were registered as follows: Dinnie, 49ft 9in; Duffy, 48ft 6in; McRae, 
Alft 10in; Anderson, 41ft 8in. 

However, as Duffy was dissatisfied, three other attempts were made. 
At the third put he was three inches over my best, the distance being 
precisely 50ft. Now, as you may guess, I was not going to leave matters 
thus. I made up my mind to have another go. I claimed the same num- 
ber of trials as Duffy, and at my second put sent the ball the extraordi- 
nary distance of 50ft 6in! I was thus the victor still, with a trial in 
reserve. The ball weighed 16-lb. As a proof of this, I may mention the 
fact that McRae and Anderson, who were certainly good second-class 
putters, were nearly three yards behind. 

Duffy and I met at some sixteen sports in all, two of which Duffy 
won the light ball by a few inches, though I made sure to lift the ball 
and send it over him with an extra trial to which Duffy did not often 
respond. ‘Putting’ was the feat at which Duffy excelled, he being only 
third class at any other. 

Kenneth McRae was just attaining to his best athletic form at this 
time, but was always considered a better hammer-thrower than putter 
for not until a year or two later did he make his record throw of 120ft 
6in with a 16-Ib hammer. This was at Inverness Northern Meeting. 
That throw has not since been approached by any of our young ath- 
letes. 

I threw the same hammer across the top of the field, where it was 
more level, 124ft 6in and at Golspie, on level, 130ft 6in, with three tri- 
als only. 

All these throws were done with a very thick, stiff handle, as in those 
days handles were not prepared so well as they are now. 

George Davidson, the front-rank, all-round athlete, appeared only at 
local sports until 1876, but that season he came out in his very best 
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form, though only 22 years of 
age. We saw him putting the 
22-lb ball at Coupar Angus, 
on level 38ft 4in, a record 
which he attained on several 
occasions during his some- 
what short career. 

He was generally close on 
me with the heavy stone, but a 
long way behind Duffy and 
me with the light stone. At 
hammer-throwing Davidson 
and McRae usually made a 
very close competition, the 
former having a shade the 
best at heavy and the latter at 
the light. 

In 1878, at Fochabers 
Games, 4in only divided the 
pair, I being 15!/2ft in front. 
At Oban Highland Gathering 
that same year, 4in again = , 
divided Davidson and McRae, perinctlMe Rae 
and on that occasion I won easily, with 14ft 8in to spare, with an 18-Ib 
hammer, though at putting a 24-lb stone I won by only 9in from 
Davidson. I also won the caber-tossing and wrestling easily. 


AR, 


James Fleming of Tullymet 


I assure you, I never travelled with a more likeable or straightfor- 
ward man than James Fleming of Tullymet. He was a handsome man, 
with fair, curly hair, and graceful in style in the arena. James stood 6ft 
in his shoes, and weighed close upon 15st. He was three years younger 
than I, and in his forty-eighth year when he died. 

It was in the year 1870 that the Caledonian clubs of America, recog- 
nising my athletic abilities, invited me to contend against the best of 
the American and Canadian athletes. I was not slow to accept the invi- 
tation, and set sail, in company with George Mitchell, then the Chief of 
the New York Caledonian Club, by the S.S. Anglia, of the Anchor Line. 
I was readily engaged by all the principal Caledonian clubs in the 
United States and Canada, and was well paid for my trouble. In fact, it 
was like exhibitions, as I had usually but small effort to make to win, 
except at the running and leaping, and I generally won from twelve to 
sixteen events at each meeting. 
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An American Tour 


This section is introduced by an unnamed old schoolmate of Donald 
Dinnie, working in conjunction with E. Stewart Smith, editor of Health 
and Strength Magazine. It was written some 85 years before this book. 
The compilers of this book in 1999 note that there is another report, 
circa 1900, which seems to indicate R. R. McLennan’s exhibition related 
below may be from the tour of 1872 rather than Dinnie’s first relatively 
short visit in 1870. However Dinnie did compete in Toronto during his 
first tour, attracting a crowd of some 15,000. Our research continues. 


It should be mentioned that our champion met one great athlete at 
Toronto who hailed from Glengarry, Canada. He was undoubtedly the 
greatest hammer-thrower by the ‘run’ or ‘turn’ ever seen. The 
Caledonian Club rules are the same as in Scotland, but they sometimes 
offer extra prizes for the ‘turning’ style to get the great R. R. McLennan 
to exhibit. 

McLennan did not compete at the ‘fairstand’ style with others, but 
along with a brother gave an exhibition at the ‘turning’ style, both at 
hammer and weight-throwing. The Caledonian Club rules state that the 
hammer head must be the precise weight without the handle, which at 
that date did not weigh less than from 1!/2-Ib to 2'/2-lb as they were very 
thick though only 4ft long. 

At their exhibition R. R. McLennan threw the heavy hammer, which 
must have weighed, including handle, close to 24-lb, the wonderful dis- 
tance of 130ft 4in. The same weight with a wire handle, similar to the 
amateurs’, would have been sent by the same effort close to 160ft. 

The light hammer, with a similar handle, must have weighed about 
18-lb, which he sent 179ft. Bear in mind, these feats were done with lit- 
tle effort, as he had only a younger brother against him, who was some 
30ft behind. 

They then gave an exhibition at throwing the 56-lb weight by the 
turning style, when R. R. McLennan took only one try and though the 
weight was only a commercial one, with one small ring, without taking 
off his coat and with one turn only, sent it 37ft 6in. There is not the least 
doubt but that, by a weight with chain, as used in Scotland, he could eas- 
ily have thrown it over SOft. Yet we are told by our Scottish would-be 
record takers that 34ft lin is the world record because it was made in 
Scotland. 
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Donald Dinnie picks up the story again. 


he same day, at Toronto C.C. Games, I won the 56-lb weight- 

throwing ‘fair-stand’ at 26ft 9in, the ring being too small for a 
proper effort. I also won the heavy and light hammers, heavy and light 
stones, caber-tossing, wrestling, 100 yards race, and high leap. The 
committee and spectators also were somewhat disappointed that they 
could not see a real contest between me and their native McLennan. 

It may be remembered by some of our old athletic-inclined country- 
men that close on 50 years back one named Thomas Rice or Jarmey 
came to Scotland and challenged all comers at throwing a 12-lb ham- 
mer in the ‘turning style’. As turning had been stopped through an 
unfortunate accident, in which two gentlemen were hit. Thomas Rice 
could find no opponent except old John Tait, who had just retired in 
favour of his brother William. But as John had practised the ‘turn’ in 
his day, he accepted the challenge, and the match took place on the 
Stonefield Recreation Grounds, Glasgow. Rice, being a one-handed 
thrower, would only use a 12-lb hammer, and allowed 12ft to Tait, he 
being a veteran. 

This was all right had they shown up on equal terms, but, though 
Tait came to the mark with the usual stiff ash handle, not over 4ft in 
length, Rice had his handle rolled up like a ball in his pocket, some Sft 
long, and a knob at the end to keep the hand from slipping, so, there 
being no restrictions about handles, Rice won easily by 1 1ft. 

Under the circumstances however, Tait could not be expected to rest 
satisfied, and he tried hard for a return match with common wooden 
handles. Rice however, refused to give away his chance so J. Tait 
started to practise with the whip handle, and during the same season 
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The Caledonian Club of San Francisco’s games at Sausalito on May 23, 1868 
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made a second match on even terms, and won by several feet, thus 
proving that it is the handle mainly and not the weight that makes the 
distance. 

Rice, finding no other opponent at this style, left the following sea- 
son for America. On hearing of R. R. McLennan, he at once put out a 
challenge to all-comers to throw a 12-lb hammer. This challenge was at 
once accepted by McLennan, who, though not in practise with such 
light hammers, understood the advantage of the long thin handle. 

Though Rice had all as he desired, McLennan won by over 30ft. 
Aye, and without exerting himself. It is quite safe to say that no one 
who ever lived could take so little as a 30ft start and have the least 
chance of a win. McLennan was a miracle at his own speciality, having 
practised this style until he could turn steady, getting faster, each turn 
till the last effort, when the hammer left his hand as if fired from a can- 
non. He was certainly the most wonderful hammer-thrower by the turn 
the world has ever seen. 


Canada’s Wonder 


George McKenzie Ross, who spent some six or eight years among 
the American athletes, corroborates my statement that if R. R. 
McLennan had used a wire handle with lead head, similar to that used 
by the amateurs, he could have thrown a 16-lb hammer over 220ft on 
level ground. He was made all over an athlete, standing 6ft 4in, and 
weighing 17st, and could do over 20ft at long leap. He had a brother 
who stood 6ft 4in and weighed 18!/2st who could put the weights better 
than Rory. He had, however, to give in to James Fleming, our 
Perthshire athlete, by nearly 2ft. To him, as well as to McLennan, I 
have previously alluded. 

I met several good athletes in America on my first visit. These 
included Thomas Russell, one of our best vaulters and leapers in 
Scotland during the Sixties, and also Thomas Aitken, the front rank 
hop, step and leaper, whom I met at Boston, where the greatest 
Caledonian Games in the world are held. I also met John Anderson, the 
noted ball putter of Edinburgh, on several occasions, and John Mackay, 
a noted weight thrower during the Sixties and beginning of the 
Seventies. He was a native of Argyleshire. 

I returned from America by the SS Columbia of the Anchor Line, 
after an extraordinary rough passage of 19 days between New York and 
Glasgow. I was very sick, and unable to eat one meal all the way. 
Though when I left I was in my usual good form, wei ghing 220-Ib, I 
arrived in Glasgow weighing only 195-Ib. I was, of course, very weak, 
and not until after some eight months’ regular training did I get back 
my lost condition. 
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A New Decade 


n June 1871, I was again the leader of athletics all over the United 

Kingdom. J. Fleming took a trip to America that season, and I had no 
particularly close opponents at putting the ball except Owen Duffy. 

William Fleming, a distant relation of the famous James, was well 
up at the throwing feats, and also tossing the caber. 

There were also William Bremner, from Aberdeenshire, and G. 
Glen, a soldier, who were both well up at stone and hammer-throwing. 
They generally made a very close match. Their average distance with a 
16-lb hammer was 11 0ft and with a 16-Ib ball 43ft. William McCombie 
Smith, a middle-weight athlete, sometimes in absence of a better came 
in for a third place, but could rarely pass 100ft with the 16-lb hammer, 
and 37ft with a 16-lb putting ball. One heav y-weight athlete who some- 
times came close to Fleming at stone, hammer and caber, also at leap- 
ing, about that date, was Donald McDonald, of Murthly. He was a man 
of about 6ft in height, and 15st in weight, growing steadily heavier 
until around 1907 and still com- 
peting, he weighed 17st [238-lb 
— nearly 109 kg]. 

In 1872 Fleming and I, find- 
ing America the best place for 
athletes and money, made 
arrangements to again visit that 
country, this time together. We 
were both engaged by all the 
Caledonian Clubs. We were paid 
a good salary for the use of our 
names, and all we could win in 
prizes. I generally won at leap- 
ing and short distance running, 
averaging from 12 to 16 first 
prizes at each meeting and 
Fleming in most cases, made 
sure of a close second. 

Before this season was more 
than halfway through an unfor- 
tunate accident befell me at 
Buffalo Caledonian Club 
Games, where I contested in the 
mis — — pole-vaulting competition. By 

Fleming and Dinnie in their early losing my balance when cross- 
touringidays ing the bar I sprained my left 
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hand and wrist very severely, thus spoiling my work to a very consider- 
able extent for the remainder of that season. 

This accident happened in the second week of August, and many of 
the best sports of the season were yet to follow, so that I was not a little 
disappointed at being so put out. My friend, Fleming, had to take my 
place and do his best to support the fame of Scotland’s athletes. Jamie 
did well, and only on one occasion did he lose one of the laurels which 
might have been won by me. This was at Toronto, where he met the 
great R. R. McLennan, of Glengarry, who won the heavy hammer by 
some 6ft from Fleming. But Jamie had his revenge by winning against 
him at both heavy and light putting balls and caber-tossing. 

With my left arm still in a sling, I tried only the light hammer with 
one hand, for which McLennan did not compete, and I won easily by 
7ft. Fleming did not suffer any reverses after that till the end of the sea- 
son, and by then I was putting the weights, as well as throwing the light 
hammer. However, my sprained wrist did not fully recover till next 
year. 

We left America on our return journey with more gold in our pockets 
than we could have found in Britain in three seasons. We went out by 
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the Cunard SS Scotia, the only paddle steamer crossing the Atlantic. 
Before leaving Liverpool we were engaged to give exhibitions at the 
opening of the Sefton Park, where two days’ sports were held. We 
returned by the Anchor Line to Glasgow in October, and, after getting 
clear of the seaweed, we toured through Britain in the music hall line, 
challenging all comers at feats of strength. 


William McCombie Smith 


It was about this date that the middle-weight, W. McCombie Smith, 
while practising with me, his tutor, expressed the opinion that he could 
throw a hammer a greater distance, in comparison to his weight, than 
any other man. | replied that I was quite ready to match him on that 
condition. 

“And how much do you say I should give you of a start with a 16-lb 
hammer?” I said to Smith. 

After calculating it over, Smith said “You should give me 28ft.” 

“All right,” said I, “I'll give you, say, 30ft and we can throw the 
match on the level mound at Banff, at McLeod’s Games, and let it be 
for only £1 a side to suit your purse.” 

The match was duly advertised to take place at Banff, as proposed. 
The competition was left open to all comers. There were several 
entries, and a very large crowd turned out to witness the sports. Smith 
and I were well prepared for our match. Smith having practised some 
six weeks with my thin, hickory-handled hammer, which weighed pre- 
cisely 16-lb 20z. It being an open competition, three trials each only 
were allowed, and Smith reached the creditable distance (for his 
weight) of 99ft 8in. I proved too much for him, however, for at my 
third effort I got up to 133ft 10!/2in, still nearly 5ft short of my best 
record with the same hammer I had used at Coupar Angus. 

Smith was not at all pleased at the result of this match, as he had not 
seen me doing my best records, and did not believe I had so much to 
spare. Anyhow, I tempted him with a 33ft start, but he had lost enough. 
The fact is, at that date I could easily beat anyone according to weight. 
My style was very similar to that of our present all-round champion, 
John McKenzie, and his agility has been compared to mine. Then close 
on 2st more weight of muscle is much to be reckoned on at hammer- 
throwing. 


Donald Dinnie’s personal writings conclude here, but he provided much 
of the information which follows. Direct quotes are given where these 
were recorded and whenever possible contemporary features and eye- 
witness accounts form the basis of our work. 
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America Once More 


onald Dinnie made a third trip to North America, appearing there in 

1882 and 1883. In 1882 he won the all-round athletic championship 
of America at Lucknow, Canada. The best of seven events was needed to 
win, but Dinnie annexed the whole seven and, in addition, won a 100yd 
scratch race. 

Robert C. M. Auld of New York, who knew the Dinnie family well, 
wrote in a letter to the Sun on 10th December 1935 that the tour was 
managed for Dinnie by the late James Kennedy. Such personal corre- 
spondence often contains interesting information and this one states that 
Donald Dinnie never drank anything but milk from the bar. 

In the same season of 1882 the great athlete won the important Police 
Gazette Championship Medal for mixed style wrestling. These were 
, considered world 
_ championships by 
many people, not 
least by Richard K. 
Fox, the flamboyant 
publisher of the 
Police Gazette. The 
competition was held 
at Plainfield, New 
Jersey, with Dinnie 
winning four of the 
five styles contested 
with Duncan C. Ross 
and Captain J. Daly. 
Later during the same 
season he, along with 
D. C. Ross, matched 
two noted athletes, 
Messrs Lynch and 
Daly, for an all-round 
athletic contest at 
Philadelphia and it 
turned out an easy 


. win for the Scottish 
Duncan C. Ross, who teamed up with Dinnie Champions. 
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Dinnie and Ross attended all the principal Caledonian Club meet- 
ings. With the exception of the first, when Dinnie was only a few days 
off his sea voyage and out of form, he invariably won all heavy-weight 
events, including wrestling. 

The games held at Boston at that time were regarded as the largest 
and best Caledonian meeting in the world. The open prizes were from 
£10 to £15 for each first and £5 to £25 for each second. In addition to all 
the prizes they could win, the leading athletes were also paid from $100 
to $500 in appearance money, depending on their advertising value. 

On the morning following the games a Boston Herald contributor 
wrote: “Donald Dinnie is the champion of the world in throwing heavy 
weights, wrestling, etc. He is a man of splendid physique and, although 
all the noted athletes of America were present, they became diminutive 
when compared with him.” 

Jt must be borne in mind that this was 12 years after the champion 
had first contested at Boston Caledonian Games in his best form, when 
he won several leaping and running events, as well as heavy feats and 
dancing. 

The Montreal Caledonian Club games was also a highlight of the 
season. All the finest athletes attended, including Dinnie, Ross and 
McDonald. The leading paper remarked that “Donald Dinnie, the 
world’s champion athlete, was present, and maintained his reputation by 
winning all the principal events on the programme against the best ath- 
letes of America.” 
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A Tricky Situation 


After the Caledonian games were finished for the season, Dinnie 
received an offer from the Thistle Club, San Francisco, to attend their 
games of 1883, and, after fixing terms with them, he made arrangements 
to give exhibitions of weight-lifting, etc, at all the principal music halls 
on his long journey to California. 

The first incident worthy of mention was at St Louis, where he had 
two weeks’ engagement at a fair salary per week. After the first week’s 
show Donald did not call for his 
pay till Monday night. He was then 
' told that Thursday was pay day, 
À + but an advance could be given at a 
charge of 25 per cent. Donald, in 
his usual outspoken way, said he 
could not stand that as “it would be 
like a swindle”. At this the propri- 
etor pulled out his pistol, saying: 
“Do you call me a swindler?” 

But as he took aim Donald 
coolly hit the pistol with such sud- 
den force that it landed at the other 
end of the saloon. 

However, as Donald observed a 
waiter lifting the pistol, no doubt 


Nie to return it to the landlord, he 

a x thought it the best part of valour to 

S walk from the presence of such a 

© dangerous character. He left and 
p 


pee 


called on a friend who, like him- 


Ko han self, belonged to Deeside, Aber- 
“ms «. deenshire and was chief of the 

Donald Dinnie, not to be messed with. Caledonian Club of St. Louis. 
Courtesy: Caledonian Club After hearing Dinnie’s account of 


San Francisco 


the pistol attack, Mr Mitchell 
objected to his returning to the hall and offered any money he required to 
continue his journey across the States. He also made terms with Dinnie 
to return from California to attend their Caledonian Club games the fol- 
lowing season. 

Although a peace-loving man, Donald Dinnie was always prepared 
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to meet trouble half way 
and in his earlier days he 
might not have been able 
to walk away. 

Dinnie described an 
encounter with the noted 
pugilistic champion Jem 
Mace. “Jem,” he said “was 
with a circus company at 
Stonehaven, and began 
blackguarding us Scotch 
folk. He was angry about 
something, and called us 
all the nasty things he 
could lay his tongue to.” 
Dinnie accepted Mace’s 
challenge and the fighting 
rules of those days, such as 
they were, included a blend 
of wrestling and boxing. 

“I knew I had no 
chance against Mace if he 
got a fair smack at me, but 
I managed to slip in behind 
him and get a good hold. 
Then I lifted him up like a 
baby and dashed him face downward on the ground. That settled Jem for 
the time being and he talked quite civilly when he got his wind again.” 
Yes, such treatment could have quite a calming effect. 

Jem Mace was born in Beeston, Norfolk, on 8th April 1831. He was 
one of four brothers, three of whom were blacksmiths. Jem became a 
cabinet-maker by trade but led a very varied life, becoming an itinerant 
fiddler. Travelling to fairgrounds with his dog and violin, he learned box- 
ing in the booths and at the age of 24 could hold his own with almost 
anyone regardless of weight. 

Though he was often described as a Romany or gypsy, his family 
denied there were any such links in their past. Mace first won the British 
middle-weight crown and later, on 18th June 1861, became the British 
heavyweight champion. He went on to many international victories over- 
seas and was recognised as a very important world champion, being a 


Jem Mace, pioneer of gloved boxing 
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pivotal figure in the change from bare-fist prize fighting to the wide- 
spread use of gloves, from 1863-1885. Without doubt as a scientific 
boxer he was well ahead of all his rivals and he did more to foster boxing 
as an art than any man of that era. 

Held in the highest esteem, he fought and promoted in the Antipodes, 
America and England, being at his peak around 1870, although quoted as 
being world champion 1883-1885. 

He remained active and continued to challenge in booths at fairs or 
circuses, dying nearing 79 years of age on 30th November 1910. 


As Donald now had a week to spare, and was then a widower 
(Elizabeth Birss Dinnie died at Auchenblae, Aberdeenshire, on 18th 
November 1882), Mr Mitchell introduced him to a nice, young, rich 
widow, with over £30,000 in cash. Though she seemed pleased with her 
new acquaintance, Donald did not care to cultivate his opportunity lest 
she might imagine he was only in love with her fortune. At that time he 
had never been very hard up. He may later have hankered after a life of 
health and prosperity, instead of the hardship that was his lot after his 
return to Scotland in 1899. 

However, to continue his tour through the United States, he duly 
arrived at Kansas City, the home of Clarence Whistler, then the cham- 
pion catch-as-catch-can and Graeco-Roman wrestler of America. He and 
Tom Cannon travelled together for some time, giving exhibitions, 
though Tom admitted Whistler had the better of him at these two styles. 

Dinnie and the latter met at his own native city when Dinnie offered 
to win ten falls by the Scotch style, while Whistler gained five by the 
catch-as-catch-can style. The match took place in the Colosseum and, 
unfortunately for Whistler, Dinnie threw him so hard in his third fall that 
his right arm was dislocated at the shoulder. A doctor came on the stage 
and pulled it in again, and he gamely started to wrestle again. But, 
Dinnie being in great form that night, some two falls later, he doubled 
Whistler back, and, falling on him, put out his knee joint. After the injury 
was put right Whistler was plucky enough to try again, but his seconds, 
on seeing his knee swollen, took him away, and, of course, the match 
was awarded to Dinnie. 

Dinnie then journeyed west to Denver, Colorado, where he exhibited 
for a week, and had a joyful reunion with several old Scottish friends. He 
then took a train for Salt Lake City, en route for California. After visiting 
the lake, with its briny waters, he passed over the Rocky Mountains, or 
rather through them, as many miles near the top are like passing through 
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a long tunnel, being covered alternately with wood and rock. After leav- 
ing the heights and running down the Californian side, he passed the 
memorable gold diggings of that state, and then Sacramento, which was 
once a famous centre in connection with the diggings. 

Dinnie’s first engagement, however, being with the Thistle Club of 
San Francisco, he passed on and arrived a few days before the games. He 
first installed himself comfortably in the popular Russ House, in 
Montgomery Street, and while looking round for the secretary of the 
Thistle Club he met William Muldoon, the Graeco-Roman wrestler, 
whom he had before met in the East. 

William Muldoon was America’s Father of Wrestling. The historian 
Nat Fleischer, hailed him as ‘the first Idol of Wrestliana’. Muldoon’s par- 
ents came from Galway, Ireland, although he was born in Belfast, New 
York, on 25th May 1845. At 15 he fought in the American Civil war and 
then the Franco-Persian war and on returning to America, from 1876 to 
1881, he became a policeman. He was vociferously supported by his col- 
leagues at all matches and a German champion grumbled: “To beat 
Muldoon I would have to throw the whole police force of New York 
City.” 

From 1880 he was recognised in America as the World Champion, 
having victories over Thebaud Bauer, Andre Christol, Prof Miller, Tom 
Cannon and other leading wrestlers of that time. Muldoon wrestled sev- 
eral draws with Clarence Whistler, his greatest rival. At his best 
wrestling weight of 200-lb, Muldoon was a fine specimen of manhood, 
strong, fast and agile — qualities he cherished until he retired from 
wrestling in 1887. He was an honest, robust dominator, still in fine shape 
when he died in his 88th year. 

Muldoon, who was engaged as ‘Charles the Wrestler’ at a theatre, 
proposed a wrestling match with Dinnie and he, knowing Muldoon was 
not such a powerful wrestler as Whistler, agreed to a match on similar 
conditions to those on which he wrestled the latter. They met next day at 
a newspaper office to settle preliminaries and lay a deposit. The match 
was for £50 a side. 

Unfortunately for Dinnie, it was found that no date would suit 
Muldoon’s engagements so well as the evening of the Thistle Club 
games day. Dinnie had there to meet all comers at throwing the hammer, 
putting the stone, tossing the caber, leaping, wrestling, etc. However, as 
Dinnie did not want to miss a chance of meeting Muldoon, he agreed to 
wrestle, and undertook to throw Muldoon twice for his once at Scotch 
and Graeco-Roman styles, or ten falls to Muldoon’s five. 
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William Muldoon — American Wrestling Champion 
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The Grand Opera House was engaged for the match, and although 
the largest in the city except for the Pavilion, there was no room for more 
than two-thirds of the attendance. The lowest admission was two dollars 
and some £900 was taken. 


£320 in One Day 


The match proved very exciting, each doing his utmost to win the fall 
in the shortest time possible. After the first three falls on each side, 
Dinnie was much ahead with time, but had difficulty in countering 
Muldoon’s strangleholds, a move banned in other wrestling codes. Being 
tired out by his big day’s exertions at the games, the Scot was getting 
much slower towards the end. 

The result was that when Muldoon had won five falls in the Graeco- 
Roman style, Dinnie had won nine in the Scotch style, and failed by only 
three seconds to gain the tenth. One account of the match said that 
Dinnie threw his opponent for the winning fall as the gong sounded. 


Officially, a result which l ze 
Donald accepted without Ka F: a >N 
complaint, Muldoon won E GA 


the match. Dinnie’s mis- 
take was allowing too 
much of a handicap after 
such a hard day’s work. 
But he at least had the 
satisfaction of pocketing 
his record takings for ath- 
letics in one day — £320. 
At Boston the year previ- 
ous he had earned £220 
for one day’s games 
alone. And this at a time 
when a farm labourer 
was paid around 10 
shillings a week. 

Dinnie some time 
later arranged a mixed 
wrestling match with an 


ish- i named mit 
eh een A historic photograph of Davidson & Dinnie 
Nolan at the best of the about 100 years ago 
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three styles: catch-as-catch-can, collar-and-elbow, and American side- 
holds. This also took place in the Grand Opera House, for £50 a side, but 
drew only a fair house, as it was generally expected that Nolan was no 
match for Dinnie. Sure enough, Dinnie won with straight falls. 

Although Donald Dinnie was now in this 47th year, he was in great 
form, so since the California climate is one of the best all the year round, 
Dinnie proposed leaving a few American all-comers records behind him. 
It was arranged that these should be attempted on a level green on the 
Mission of San Francisco. The editor of the principal sporting paper of 
the west coast arranged for six capable, experienced judges to authenti- 
cate weights, levels, measurements etc, and Dinnie left at least two 
records which American athletes aimed to exceed for a long time after. 


Record-making 


The Caledonian Club rules of those days stated the 16-lb hammer- 
head must weigh precisely that, so with a stiff 4ft handle the weight 
would have been close to 18-lb and the handle, being shorter than the 
preferred length, also reduced the possible distances. 

At that time the record was only 102ft, made by D. C. Ross, in New 
York. Here Dinnie made 113ft 8in on the Mission under American rules, 
and his hammer being !/4-lb overweight makes it even better. 

With the 56-lb weight he did a standing throw of 29ft 7in and, con- 
trary to the present rules, neither foot was moved until after the weight 
was delivered. This beat his old world record of 29ft 3in, done with this 
style. Instead of a weight with ball and chain, a standard commercial 
block ring weight was used, the overall length being under 14in. Using 
the more common triangular handle and chain, and still with the standing 
style, Dinnie had thrown 56-lb a distance of 40ft 6in. 

Some of Donald’s records were not recognised in Scotland for vari- 
ous reasons. The most legitimate of these was that the powers that be did 
not have access to the documentattion regarding the level of the ground 
and weighing of the implements. It was good publicity when records 
were broken and Dinnie’s records made it difficult for other athletes at 
the time to earn any exposure. An old school pal, whose name unfortu- 
nately was not recorded at the time, waxed eloquent in Health and 
Strength Magazine about the ludicrous situation in Scotland where the 
record with the 56-lb was said to be 34ft lin. This ignored the fact that 
those such as Rory McLennan in Canada and many Americans had 
greatly exceeded this figure. Big Rory would get all three attempts over 
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45ft in most competitions and would have many backers to beat 50ft 
using a chain and triangle 56, as was used in Scotland at that time. There 
was a general recognition of the need for accurate weights and level 
ground, but Dinnie’s supporters emphasised the importance of the type, 
lengths and shapes of the handles and weights. He pointed out that just 
prior to the turn of the century, George Hardy Johnstone of Aberdeen did 
a 16-lb hammer throw of 119ft 1'/2in at Stirling in a record attempt with 
a common tron head and stiff wooden handle. Eight years later 
Alexander Anthony Cameron of Lochaber, for some reason always 
called A. A. Cameron, 
did 122ft 10in with a 
hammer of the same 
weight. But this imple- 
ment had a compact, 
lead head and a thin 
cane handle, ideal for 
long throws. 

By this date the 
passing of the years 
had taken its toll on 
Johnstone and his 
hammer was usually 
around 109-111ft, yet 
with the same pliable 
shaft and smaller ham- 
mer head, he managed 
to throw 119ft 3in, thus 
improving on his pre- 
vious best. It was 
thought that with such 
a hammer at the height 
of his powers John- 
stone could have 
thrown around 127ft. 
He was thought to be 
the best hammer 
thrower between the 
time of Donald Dinnie 
and World War One. 

James Morrison, of Partick, was another first class hammer-thrower 


G. H. Johnstone of Aberdeen 


By 


James Morrison 


for a few years, and about the beginning of 1900 he pushed Johnstone 
close before he began to fail. However, Morrison did not keep up his 
good form long, and after his marriage in 1901 he did not attend to his 
training properly, and fell back a few yards at the hammer. 

He improved considerably for a spell around 1910 but never repeated 
his old records. Like Johnstone, Morrison was a fine physical specimen, 
6ft tall, 16st and with a 45in chest. He could easily have doubled for 
Johnstone. 

Morrison was born on 7th July 1874 at Drumore, Killearn, 
Stirlingshire. On leaving school he became a farm hand and until the age 
of 20 was a ploughman, like his father William before him. He moved to 
Clydebank to join the Dunbartonshire Police on 17th November 1894 
but left on 15th August 1895 to become a blacksmith. He rejoined the 
police on 9th May 1898, this time at Partick, a Glasgow precinct, which 
greatly encouraged athletes. As a constable he received £1.20 weekly 
and by 1910 he was getting £1.65 per week. He claimed a world record 
in hammer throwing in 1901 and was also good at Cumberland wrestling 
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and caber tossing. He began competing at wrestling in 1895 and moved 
on to the Highland heavy events. He competed very successfully 
throughout Scotland in what was a boom period for the games and his 
competitions with G. H. Johnstone were considered classics. 

For a short period tights were allowed instead of kilts and Morrison’s 
bright red tights showed off his massive legs, with thighs measuring 
26'/21in and calves 18in. He was 6ft tall and weighed 16 stones. A news- 
paper in the summer of 1908 reported him appearing at the Games Park, 
Lochy Bridge, Thornton, Fife, one of the best attended Highland games 
for a great many years. The report says that 70,000 attended and 
although Morrison was by then well past his prime, many came to see 
him throw the hammer as one of the most famous athletes in Scotland. 

After retiral from the sporting arena he became a much respected 
judge at Highland games. He lived in Clydebank, where he died in 1945. 

About the end of July, 1883, Dinnie and Duncan A. McMillan, his 
closest opponent on the West Coast of America at weight-throwing, 
wrestling, etc, after attending Stockton and Sacramento Caledonian 
games, took a train for the East, calling at Leadville and Denver, 
Colorado. There Dinnie wrestled two mixed matches with an elder 
brother of McMillan. The champion won two straight falls in the first, 
and two from three in the second. 

They then made for St Louis 
Caledonian Club games, where they OGDEN’S CIGARETTES 
annexed first and second prizes in all the 
principal events. As usual, Dinnie came 
out on top. As they had engaged to give 
exhibitions in the northern part of the 
West Coast, they returned by train direct 
to San Francisco, then took a steamer for 
Portland, Oregon, where they first 
attended games. Dinnie again won all 
weight-throwing events, wrestling, etc. 
They then gave exhibitions in the Portland 
Theatre of Varieties. 

The athletes went north by Tacomba, 
Seattle, and Victoria, British Columbia, 
wrestling several matches in the Cornish 
and collar-and-elbow styles at various ae — eee as 
games. After meeting Muldoon in an exhi- cigarette cards 
bition match at Portland, they returned to Courtesy: David Horne 
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San Francisco, where Dinnie was engaged to give exhibitions of dumb- 
bell lifting and dancing for ten minutes on Sunday afternoons, his remu- 
neration being five dollars per minute. 

There he met several Scotsmen from the Australian Colonies, who 
strongly advised him to make a tour of the southern hemisphere. 
Believing he could make it a profitable tour, about a month later he set 
sail for Honolulu and Auckland, leaving the steamer at Auckland to 
catch one at Onehunga for the South Island of New Zealand. The object 
was to arrive in good time for the Dunedin Caledonian Club Games in 
1884, where they held three days’ sports. Although it rained hard on all 
three days, they took more money at the gates than at any previous meet- 
ing, which was no doubt owing to the announcement that the world’s 
champion all-round athlete was engaged to attend. 


Down Under With Donald 


innie’s first engagement in New Zealand was at Ashburton with the 
Caledonian Society sports, held on 17th December 1883. There he 
received £25 appearance money and won eight prizes worth about £20. 

In those days the first week of the New Year was looked on as a hol- 
iday week in New Zealand, the principal attraction being the annual 
Caledonian Society’s games at Dunedin. The town, one of the largest in 
the most populous district, had more Scottish inhabitants than any other 
part of New Zealand. They flocked 
from all parts of the South Island to 
attend the New Year Sports at Dunedin, and 
as the best prizes were offered there, the 
leading athletes came to compete. 

Donald Dinnie’s terms were £50 for his 
name to be advertised and the chance of 
all prizes he could win. He won all 
the weight throwing events each day 
— that is, stone, hammer and caber — 
with ease, some 18 firsts in all. He 
left the wrestling to be divided 
among the local men, which was 
won on the last day by William 
Hudson, from Cumberland. He was 
only a middle-weight, yet a very sci- 
entific wrestler in Cumberland style. 

Dinnie had over £90 for his share 
at the games. Afterwards he got a 
three-style wrestling match fixed 
with the winner at the sports. This 
came off in the Music Hall two 
weeks later, when Dinnie won eas- : z< 
ily. Hudson was hurt during the sec- 3 a = 
ond fall and had to retire. With 
stakes and a share of house, the winner pocketed £50 10s. 

At Dunedin his engagement fee was £50 and the chance of wins, 
which amounted to over £40. This was his most profitable day in New 
Zealand. Then at Balclutha he was engaged for a Scottish concert at £15 
for one ten-minute turn. From there he went to Riverton Caledonian 
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Games, where he won ten first prizes and was paid £25. Then the 
Invercargill Caledonian Society paid him £25 for his name, and he won 
eight first prizes, to the value of £30. The same evening he wrestled H. 
Harper, of local fame, and won easily by two straight falls. 

His next engagement was at Blue Spur, where he received £15 for his 
name and won ten first prizes. Wyndham Caledonian Society’s games 
was his next engagement, for which he received £25 and won nine first 
prizes. His next was at Palmerston Caledonian Sports, where he was paid 
£15 and won nine first prizes. For appearing at a concert at Gore he was 
paid £20. At Riverside Caledonian | 
Games he was paid £16, then at | 
Lumsden he got £20 appearance {~~ 
money and won ten first prizes. 

Dinnie then journeyed north by 
Otago for the Oamaru Caledonian 
Sports, where he was paid £20 and 
won 15 events, amounting to close 
on £30. Timaru was his next 
engagement, where he made £35, 
winning over a dozen first prizes. 

The Christchurch Caledonian 
Society organised a,special day’s 
sports for Donald Dinnie that he 
might exhibit his wonderful powers 
there before leaving New Zealand. 
He received £35 for his name and 
the chance of all he could win in 
prizes, which amounted to £28. 

In the wrestling he beat a big 
260-lb Maori', who had won at 
Dunedin 15 years in succession. 

Donald made preparations to | ae 
visit by first boat the land of the A rare life study of Donald 
kangaroo. Before leaving he did not forget to send a substantial cheque 
home to the less fortunate members of his family in Scotland. This had 
been his aim when leaving his country some two years earlier. In addi- 
tion to the financial support to his family, he also deposited some £400 in 


‘Perhaps it was 19th century racism, but the reporters thought it was not necessary to 
give the Maori’s proper name. 
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the bank at 7!/2 per cent interest and, transactions completed, sailed from 
the Bluff for Melbourne about the middle of March 1884, calling at 
Hobart, Tasmania, during the journey. 

A few days after arriving in Melbourne on 22nd March 1884 he 
began his engagement with Pickersgill and Willis, giving exhibitions of 
weightlifting in the Victoria Hall, and within a week he was challenged 
by Professor William Miller for a match at dumbbell lifting. Miller is 
now recognised as the Father of Australian Physical Culture and was 
then champion of Australia at weightlifting and wrestling in the Graeco- 
Roman style. 

He was not a professor in the university sense but a great teacher and 
master of his arts. He always signed himself Professor Miller, champion 
athlete of the world. 

Miller was born in Cheshire, England, in 1846, and went to Australia 
in 1851. As an adult he travelled the world competing in boxing, 
wrestling, weightlifting, even fencing (his father had been an English 
fencing champion) and long distance walking. In USA in 1879 he 
walked 102 miles in 24 hours. His gym at 216 Swanston St, Melbourne, 
was the colony’s prime fitness facility, accepted by people from many 
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Prof. William Miller, 
the ‘father of 
Australian Physical 
Culture’ 
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walks of life. His best lift was a two-hands anyhow with 160-Ib in right 
hand and 60-Ib in his left. At 37 he was 5ft 9in, 191-lb (87 kg) and had a 
Alin chest. Miller died in Baltimore in 1939. 

Dinnie accepted his challenge and they met to settle preliminaries. It 
was agreed that the stakes should be £50 a side, and each to choose five 
feats of strength with dumbbells. 

Miller’s feats were: Putting up a one-handed dumbbell at five differ- 
ent weights: 120-lb, 130-lb, 140-Ib, 150-lb and 160-Ib, the number of 
times from shoulder to stretch of arms to count. 

Dinnie chose: supporting a 56-lb dumbbell on palm of hand, arm hor- 
izontal, against time; pushing up two 56-Ib dumbbells, one in each hand, 
to stretch of arms, number of times; pushing up a two-handed dumbbell 
above head, number of times, of 220-Ilb weight; same feat with dumbbell 
weighing 230-Ib; same feat with dumbbell weighing 240-Ib. 

The match took place in the Melbourne Exhibition Buildings, and 
drew perhaps the largest crowd ever seen at a dumbbell lifting match, as 
£671 5s was taken for admission. 


Great Weightlifting and Wrestling 


The match caused great excitement, and all through the different 
trials of strength Dinnie, though the stranger, was the favourite. 
Although Miller failed to equal Dinnie at either of his own feats, and 
Dinnie put up his opponent’s 120-lb dumbbell twice oftener than Miller, 
the referee decided that Miller’s style was better, and gave him the deci- 
sion. Then, again, at the 140-lb dumbbell, Miller did six times and failed 
at his seventh attempt, while Dinnie, amid great applause, put it straight 
up seven times. The referee again gave Miller the verdict on style. 

At the last trial, the 160-1b dumbbell, Miller put it up to stretch of 
arm once, and left it, expecting Dinnie would fail at this weight; but 
Dinnie, after rubbing his hand with turpentine!, with one pull snatched 
the weight straight to arms length overhead. 

However, Monsieur Victor, the referee, again decided that Miller’s 
style was the fairest and best. So the match ended in a draw, at which 
Dinnie was much dissatisfied. He pushed Miller hard for another match 
at the same feats with a different referee, but Miller would not agree. 

Subsequently, however, he agreed to wrestle Dinnie a match, for £50 


"Highland Games athletes still have their own special home-made preparations to assist 
in obtaining a firm grip. The most popular, known as ‘tacky’, is made by mixing melted 
resin with Venice turpentine. 


a side, at Graeco-Roman and Scottish styles, three falls at each. The 
Exhibition building was again secured for this match, at the rent of £100. 
As a referee to satisfy all concerned could not easily be found, Prof. 
Miller again chose Monsieur Victor. Dinnie, however, chose J. Thomas, 
a noted Cumberland wrestler, to act on his behalf, and if any disagree- 
ment occurred a third party to decide. 

Miller stood 5ft 9in, and weighed over 17st, while Dinnie stood 6ft 
and weighed as usual 15st 10-lb of bone and hard muscle. They tossed 
for choice of first style, and on winning Miller chose the Graeco-Roman. 

As soon as time was called, they clasped each other and Dinnie lifted 
his opponent up and swung him round, but could only put him on all 
fours. Miller then tried hard to pull Dinnie over, but found it a hard job. 
He reversed his hold many times, but Dinnie was quick to evade, and on 
getting clear he several times lifted Miller bodily and swung him in 
space, but failed to turn him properly over on the required two points. 
Dinnie then tried to roll Miller over by the half-nelson, but failed. Miller 
got a good hold on his opponent’s arm and pulled him down on one 
shoulder. By gradually pushing all his weight on his chest he wore the 
other shoulder to the carpet, thus winning the first fall in nine minutes. 

The next fall was in the ‘Scotch’ style, as they called it in those days, 
and Dinnie won it cleverly in 30sec. The third was in the Graeco-Roman 
style, which, after a severe and lengthened struggle of over 15min, was 
won by Miller. The next fall being Scotch, Dinnie again won easily 
inside 30sec. The third and last fall at Graeco-Roman was a surprise and 
misfortune for Miller. After the usual five minutes’ rest, Dinnie appeared 
to come out very fresh, and as time was called he rushed in and lifted 
Miller clean over his head, and, turning quickly round, endeavoured to 
throw him on his back, but he came down on one leg with such force that 
the bone was broken at the ankle. Dinnie at first was inclined to rush on 
top and put the two shoulders down, but on seeing Miller’s plight he 
stood back and called for a doctor at once. 

After the doctor’s inspection, a door was obtained, and Miller was 
taken to the dressing-room, Dinnie being foremost to assist with the 
trouble. Thus the match ended in a win for Dinnie, and he allowed the 
stakes to remain at the Sportsman office for a deciding match. 

The deciding wrestling match took place in April 1884, with a record 
crowd. Miller was given the verdict but although not publicly making a 
fuss the Scot was not at all happy with Australian refereeing. The same 
month Dinnie was engaged for the Scottish games held on the 
Melbourne Cricket Ground, where he made some extraordinary perfor- 
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DONALD DINNIE WILLIAM MILLER 


WRESTLING CONTEST BETWEEN 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM MILLER AND DONALD DINNIE 
THE AUSTRALIAN AND SCOTTISH CHAMPIONS. 


“MELBOURNE 1884” 
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mances at weight-throwing; in fact, not far short of what he did with 
similar weights in his best day, some 17 years previous. 

Five pounds and a gold medal were offered for throwing the 16-Ib 
hammer, and, to encourage entries, the champion had to allow all comers 
a 20ft start. The hammer weighed precisely 16-lb and had a rather stiff 
handle, only 4ft over all. 

His nearest opponent, a young blacksmith from the country, regis- 
tered 92ft, while Dinnie’s third throw measured 126ft 6in. This, consid- 
ering the short handle, was not many feet short of his best. 

At putting the stone he made 39ft 9in with the heavy, and 49ft 6in 
with the light. The stones were found to weigh respectively 21-lb and 15- 
lb, but the ground was quite level. 

Dinnie also won throwing the 56-lb weight, tossing the caber, hurdle 
race and 120 yards handicap from scratch; winning also the high leap, 
and first for wrestling. He was awarded the prize for the best all-round 
athlete, winning ten events in all. He gave one exhibition throw of the 
same hammer, 16-lb and made 144!/.ft with two turns. 

He next wrestled a match with Monsieur Victor, in the latter’s own 
style (Graeco-Roman) in the Victoria Hall, Melbourne. Dinnie easily 
won two straight falls in three minutes. 

The champion then went travelling with Pickersgill and Willis’s 
Company to Geelong, Ballarat and Allandale, also through Gippsland, 
winning 16 contests for weight-lifting and wrestling. 

Then came trouble with the manager of the company. To save time 
and the expense of a lawsuit, Dinnie engaged the company on his own 
behalf, and toured the remainder of Victoria and New South Wales to 
Sydney, drawing crowded houses in every town along the way. 

On 9th December 1885 Donald married Melbourne actress Eleanor 
Bagley in her home town. Donald was 24 years her senior. 

Their daughter, Eva Lena Ida Dinnie, was born in Melbourne on 24th 
June 1887. 


A Clash with the Police Farce 


On this trip there were one or two amusing incidents. One evening 
while Dinnie was directing business before the show started, a man 
attempted to pass the ticket office without paying. 

“Please get your ticket there, sir,” said Dinnie, at the same time 
pointing to the box office. 

To which the man replied, “I am a policeman, sir.” Just at that 
moment there came a drunken man, attempting to get a free seat also. 
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Dinnie, having already asked for proof of the alleged policeman’s asser- 
tion, on the impulse of the moment said, “Well, if you are a Bobby’, 
please take that drunken man away.” 

To this the man replied angrily “What do you call me — a ‘Bobby’? 
I’ll make you pay for that,” and with this he turned on his heel and left. 

A day or two later, when Dinnie and his company were many miles 
on their tour, he received a summons to attend court on a charge of hav- 
ing assaulted a policeman. As the company’s time was entirely filled up, 
Dinnie ignored the summons, leaving the court to decide his fate. He was 
fined £2 and costs, which was a flea-bite to the expense of attending 
court. 

But it was not the end of the affair. After Dinnie finished this 12- 
month tour he bought an historic hotel in the suburbs of Melbourne. 

The Croxton Park Hotel was built in 1850, probably by Mr Duff who 
operated it when it was known as the Pilgrim Inn. When Mr Goyder 
became the licensee he changed the name to the Red House after a cele- 
brated sporting inn in England. The hotel was taken over by Mr 
Hutchins, a famous billiards champion, about 1878, who remodelled it 
and renamed it Croxton Park. Dinnie took over circa 1886. 

The police in the locality, having strong objections to sport and sport- 
ing men, opposed the granting of Dinnie’s licence. On hearing this the 
champion engaged a solicitor and, as was the custom, the local police- 
man attended the Licensing Court to support the objection to Dinnie’s 
licence being granted. They argued that Donald, being a fighting and 
wrestling man, would encourage all the larrikins of Melbourne about the 
place. To prove that Dinnie was a dangerous person, the police brought 
the policeman previously mentioned some 200 miles to testify that 
Dinnie had assaulted him and been fined. 

When this policeman was put into the witness box Dinnie’s solicitor 
asked him if the champion had knocked him down. 

“No,” he replied. 

“Did he hit you very hard?” 

He again replied, “No.” 

“Then what did he do?” asked Donald’s solicitor. 

“He-he called me a ‘Bobby’,” stuttered the embarrassed cop. 

“And is that not correct?” asked the solicitor, to roars of laughter. 
Dinnie was granted the licence. 


"The word ‘Bobby’ is still widely used in Scotland to refer to a policeman. The term 
stems from Robert (Bobby) Peel, the originator of the police force. 
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Touring in Australia 


hile on tour Dinnie challenged all comers at wrestling, weightlift- 

ing and athletics. At Narandra he met Pedan, a big strong Irishman 
some 6ft 3in in height, who offered to match him at collar-and-elbow 
style wrestling for £15 a side. Dinnie accepted and at Donald’s show the 
following night, the Scot won two straight falls in 12min. 

About a week later he arrived at Goulburn, where his old friend, 
Charles McHardy, had joined the police in 1882. Dinnie arranged to 
have athletic sports there, and McHardy was his closest opponent. 
Dinnie threw the 16-lb hammer 123ft to McHardy’s 103ft. 

At this time he was in his 48th year, while McHardy was only in his 
24th, and when they met on the same field some six years later, with a 
16-lb hammer and a short handle of 3ft 7in, McHardy made 107ft, 
Dinnie 100ft 4in, and D. C. Ross 100ft. McHardy was now nearing 30 
years of age, and at that time had a strong claim for the all-round athletic 
championship of the world. He won putting both heavy and light balls, 
and also the weight-throwing that day. He broke the world record with 
14-lb ball, Irish style, beating Mitchell’s 15-year-old record of 59ft Sin, 
by 4ft 6in, doing 63ft 11in at his first attempt. 

Continuing his first tour of the Australian Colonies, Dinnie pro- 
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James Fleming, said to be the subject of this statue 
owned by Charlie Allan 


ceeded to Sydney in time to fulfil a two weeks’ engagement with 
Matthews circus. There he met his closest friend, James Fleming, who 
came from Scotland as much for the sake of his health as to travel as 
Dinnie’s advance agent. l 

After making all necessary arrangements they started by boat for 
Newcastle in September. After showing two nights to crowded houses 
they took a train for Glen Innes, showing at Maitland and all towns en 
route. At Glen Innes, then the terminus of the railway, they did good 
business for two nights, and made an engagement to show at athletic 
sports at Inverell on their return journey. 

They travelled by coach to Stanthorpe, the border of Queensland, 
where they gave one night’s show before taking trains towards Brisbane. 
They did a series of one-night stands showing in all towns on the route 
and arriving in Brisbane in time for the Caledonian Club Games. 
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A few days later Dinnie engaged in a wrestling match with Stables, 
the Queensland champion, laying £20 to £10 that Stables, who had wres- 
tled in England before emigrating and kept a store in Stanley Street, 
could not win two falls from seven in any style. Stables elected for 
Cumberland wrestling and the match took place in the Town Hall before 
a crowded house. Stables failed to win one fall, and gave up after losing 
five. Apparently Dinnie could throw him when and where he wished. 

The group now toured north by Maryborough, where Dinnie organ- 
ised games which were well patronised. He allowed long starts to all 
comers with hammer and in the put, and an Irishman there named 
McMahon came well up at putting, being within 3!/2ft of the champion. 
The company showed in the hall that same evening to a crowded house, 
and were enthusiastically received, Dinnie’s wonderful feats of strength 
attracting very much attention. Every evening throughout his tour he 
offered £500 to anyone who could equal them. He generally found a few 
strong men to attempt them. The most amusing feat was the 56-lb 
weight, which he held out with his hand level with the shoulder, asking 
any of the competitors to put it on the palm of his hand. He would keep it 
steady there for from 25 to 45 seconds, and then offered £1 for every 
second any other man could support it. But he didn’t find one man in the 
Colonies who could support it fairly for one second. In his contest with 
Prof. Miller, however, the latter was awarded 13sec, but Miller had his 
wrist bent upwards, shortening the leverage by 3 to 4 inches! This is not 
a feat of science, but of strength of muscle only. 

Dinnie and his company then showed at Gympie, where he held ath- 
letic games. He was received by a great crowd of some two to three 
thousand people, and was greatly applauded for his wonderful feats at 
hammer, stone and caber. He allowed long starts to all comers, yet came 
in first, seemingly with ease. He also showed two evenings in the hall to 
crowded houses and was again awarded much applause. He gave all 
comers an opportunity of making money at every show, either for lifting 
his dumbbells or wrestling in any style. 

He then left Gympie for Bundaberg, where he had a cousin, Robert 
Dinnie, who owned a sugar plantation. One of his old schoolmates, 
William Davidson, owned another sugar plantation on the opposite side 
of the town. 

Athletic games were organised and a large crowd turned out to see 
the champion at the hammer, stone and caber-throwing. His old school- 
mate came nearest to Dinnie at stone and hammer, he being a very tall, 
strong man of over 16st. Donald’s cousin and Davidson had come out 
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together from Deeside some time during the 1860s, and were by this 
time well acclimatised to the heat of Queensland. 

The champion, with his company, then took a boat for Rockhampton, 
where they showed two nights, and one night at Mount Morgan, a great 
gold-digging locality some 16 miles inland from Rockhampton. 
Meantime, Dinnie had sent Fleming, his advance agent, still farther north 
by Townsville and Charters Towers. There it was discovered that owing 
to the slow steamboats on that route the company could not travel so far 
north and return in time to fulfil the engagement Dinnie had made to 
attend sports at Inverell at the New Year. 

Donald wired Fleming to return by Brisbane and Stanthorpe to Glen 
Innes, where Dinnie supplied him with a horse and gig. This was neces- 
sary as Jamie had now to advertise the show throughout the East Coast, 
where at that time there was no railway and the roads were very poor. 


Tough Journeys 


It is very easy to overlook the difficulties of long distance travelling 
in those days before roads and rail-tracks were developed and the hard- 
ships Dinnie and his company met along the way make the tribulations 
of modern air travel seem very insignificant. 

The gold rushes a few years earlier had resulted in a great many 
widely dispersed townships with small populations, the vast majority 
unable to support a permanent theatre. 

In those days before TV, cinema and even before radio, road shows 
were the only professional entertainment seen by many of the rural com- 
munities. Itinerant troupes made difficult and tedious journeys, stopping 
along the way at isolated hamlets and fragmented settlements. Leaving 
the ill-made roads to try a short cut was not only hazardous but also dan- 
gerous. Pioneer showmen sometimes faced hacking their own paths, 
encountering major unexpected problems. 

Dinnie returned to Brisbane with his colleagues, and after buying 
horses and a suitable wagon to take the company and luggage over many 
bad roads, they started for Inverell, showing at Warwick, by the way. The 
Caledonian Society of Warwick held their games at this time, where 
Dinnie was paid £20 for his name, and won ten first prizes, amounting in 
all to £45. They also showed in the hall at night to a full house, and were 
well received. Compared with the takings of other ethnic shows and well 
documented travelling circuses, these were major takings in those days. 

They had yet the great hill of Bolivia to cross, which lies between 
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Queensland and New South Wales, Dinnie feared it would take hard 
pushing to get there in time, so he had the company prepared to make an 
early start for the hills the following morning. 

Rising before dawn, they got over the roads well for the first 50 miles 
of the journey, but on the second day one of the horses, having been fed 
on grass for some time previous to Dinnie purchasing it, began to 
weaken at so much uphill work. Dinnie, wishing to reach Inverell in time 
to fulfil his engagement, hired other horses to assist them over the 
Bolivia Hill at the first opportunity. It became a race against time and 
only by travelling day and night did they reach Glen Innes very late the 
night before the Inverell Caledonian Games. 

It had been a wearing, stressful journey but the great Scot took it all 
in his stride. Such a journey on horseback was certainly not the best 
preparation for an important competition. 

There was a record attendance at the sports, and Dinnie won all the 
heavy events easily, alsc leaping and hurdle race. After he had won the 
Scotch wrestling a middle-weight Irishman, Pat by name, entered the 
arena and challenged Dinnie Irish style. Donald, typically, refused to 
wrestle unless there was a bet or a prize, but since the Irishman could 
not, or would not, back himself against Dinnie, the Scot offered to back 
his wrestling-partner, Jack Graham, to throw the Irish wrestler in any 
style he wished for the small stake of 6d. 

The committee requested Dinnie to wrestle Pat, to which Dinnie 


replied: “If he succeeds in throwing my man I’ll be pleased to give him 
all he wants.” However Pat failed to win one fall from Graham, although 
he tried all he knew. 

Afterwards Dinnie asked Graham to take a final fall with him, to 
which he agreed and they had no sooner caught hold when Dinnie, with 
one great swing and sudden twist, laid his man flat on his back, almost as 
quickly as he used to throw Clogger Currie of Alexandria', in the 
Cumberland style. 

Dinnie and company left Glen Innes next day for Grafton on the East 
Coast and on the banks of the Clarence River. They had to cross from 
Glen Innes over a very long hill, it being from seven to eight miles from 
top to the bottom where Grafton lies. It was extremely steep in many 
places and on such occasions all the horses had to be used to pull the 
heaviest wagon and then go back for the next. Going downhill on the 
other side, Dinnie found it necessary to trail large trees to his wagons to 
slow them down and keep them from running over the precipice. 

The company showed two nights at Grafton to crowded houses. They 
then travelled south, showing at all towns between there and Newcastle. 
The roads were the worst they had encountered and they often had to 
hire six or seven oxen to pull their wagon through heavy clay. Near the 
mouth of the rivers the wheels would sink to the axle in sand and the end 
result was that there was but a very small profit for such an arduous tour. 

Bushwhackers were amongst the hazards of that era and these out- 
laws sometimes preyed on road shows. Some years earlier Johannes 
Wirth and his troupe of German entertainers were journeying northwards 
and were held up by Fred ‘Thunderbolt’ Ward, leader of a notorious band 
of bushwhackers. He had been on the lookout for a group returning with 
the racehorse which had won the principal event of the Tamwarth races. 


‘James ‘Clogger’ Currie, born in Ecclefechan, Dumfriesshire in November 1847, was 
one of Scotland’s best known wrestlers in Victorian times. He was a fine figure of a 
man, one of 12 athletes selected to represent Scotland at the world’s first international 
team bodybuilding championship, which they won. This took place at the Paris 
Exposition in 1889. 

Clogger was near 6ft tall, with good posture, deep chested and with massive shoul- 
ders. He had thick hair and mutton chopped whiskers framing his rubicund face, which 
always seemed to wear a smile. The Clogger was beaten by Donald after a Titanic 
struggle at Alexandria Games, near where Currie lived. He got his revenge at Luss 
when after 90 minutes of hammer-and-tongs combat Clogger gained victory. 

He claimed the Scottish championship for 20 years and once won the all-weights 
wrestling in the famous ring at Carlisle. He got his nickname from his trade as a clog- 
maker. When he won a caber competition he would demand the caber as a trophy and 
would use it to produce clogs. He died quite suddenly on 4th July 1903. 
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Stopping the Wirths, he demanded all their money, amounting to some 
£20, then bid them entertain him and his men. 

After the performance, which was much enjoyed, the Teutons 
explained they were poor people and they, along with their women and 
children, would sufter badly as a result of this robbery. The bushwhacker 
took note of their address and said if he was successful in his plan to 
intercept and seize the champion racehorse he would return their money. 
The sceptical show folks went on their way very depressed by the inci- 
dent but on eventually returning home were surprised and delighted to 
find £20 awaiting them. 

Perhaps not surprisingly, although Dinnie and his team of hard men 
were always on the lookout for robbers, they were never troubled in this 
way. 


A Sydney Challenge 


After showing one night in Newcastle the company took a boat for 
Sydney, where they settled for a week to prepare for a continuation of 
the tour. Dinnie had noted in a Sydney paper that Larry Folley was ready 
to fight both him and Jack Graham in one afternoon for £500 a side, so 
he at once visited the newspaper office and deposited a cheque for £650, 
offering to knock out Larry inside ten minutes in a go-as-you-please 
fight, which is certainly the fairest way to find the best man. Larry, how- 
ever, would not be caught and, advised by Prof. Miller, preferred to 
spend money on a few bottles of champagne to make friends rather than 
be annihilated inside ten minutes. 

Here, again, Dinnie remembered his family and friends in 
Auchenblae, Scotland. In spite of reduced profits he had sent them £100 
en route and now from Sydney he sent a cheque for £50. 

For the accommodation of his horses, Dinnie had taken lodging in 
the suburbs of Sydney, and one day, having to meet a friend in a hotel in 
George Street, he took a good trotting mare he purchased in Brisbane for 
£55 and rode in at the appointed time, 3pm, fixing his animal to a place 
for that purpose at the back of the hotel. Though he was absent for only 
some seven or eight minutes, Dinnie found that the mare, with a new, 
first-class saddle he had just purchased, had been stolen. 

The company then toured the south-east coast from Liverpool by 
Cowra, Bomballa, Queenbeyan, Goulburn, Wagga Wagga, Albury, 
Deniliquin and Bendigo, to Melbourne. At Bomballa the company were 
well received by a very large and appreciative audience. 

The next town of much importance was Queenbeyan, where there 
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lived an extraordinary strong man named Maxwell, and as Dinnie, as 
usual, had advertised that £500 would be paid to anyone who could do 
their feats of strength, it was expected by the natives that Maxwell would 
make a good thing of it, as he could lift a dray with twelve men on it. He 
was also said to be a great wrestler. 

The show opened, as usual, at 8pm, and Maxwell was there as 
expected. But, we fear, only to be greatly disappointed. Dinnie’s first 
feat, for which he offered £100, was to hold arm and hand horizontal and 
support a 56-lb weight laid on the palm over 30sec. He then offered £1 
per second for the same feat, but Maxwell found he was not strong 
enough to do any fraction of a second to save his life. He was then 
offered £400 to lift from stage to stretch of arms overhead a dumbbell 
weighing 250-Ib, but failed to lift it even to his shoulders. 

He then wished to show his hand at wrestling. Dinnie put forward 
Graham, who was ready to tackle him, but he said: “No, I’ll wrestle only 
a good man,” and would not be convinced Graham was so. To satisfy 
him, Dinnie at once offered him a fall, at any style. 

“Well, let each wrestle as he likes,” Maxwell responded. 

Dinnie agreed, although such “all-in wrestling” was not to his liking. 
The challenger grabbed Donald by the throat, but Dinnie took matters 
coolly, and after getting a secure hold of his fingers, pulled them from 
his throat and doubled them back till at least two of them were broken, 
when Maxwell fell against the wall, saying: “That’s enough.” 

Dinnie’s motto was always, Nemo me impune lacessit. 

— Nobody provokes me with impunity. 

It was 1884, and the company travelled on by Goulburn, Wagga, and 
Hay. At Goulburn his old friend, Charles McHardy, was pleased to meet 
him on his return from a successful tour, and gave an exhibition with him 
that evening at dumbbell lifting and wrestling. 

At Wagga in New South Wales, some admirers there offered to pre- 
sent him with a gold medal if he would make a record for Australia for 
holding a 56-Ib weight on palm of hand, arm horizontal. When showing 
that evening, Dinnie made a successful effort by registering 45sec — 
equal to his previous best done in his native country. He got the gold 
medal and this enormous feat was also recorded for posterity in one of 
the ten moulded plaques of the magnificent silver belt! awarded as a trib- 
ute and testimonial on his return to Britain. Knowledgeable enthusiasts 
of today are bound to question the ability of anybody to do a hold-out 


‘Further information on this remarkable belt appears in Appendix 2, page 154 
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like this, but Dinnie did incredible 
times and weights many times, 
under strict conditions, to win his 
place in the record books. 

Eight days later the company’s 
tour was finished at Melbourne, 
and Dinnie at once set about trying 
to fix a second match at wrestling 
with Prof. Miller. The prof’s leg 
was quite healed, over 12 months 
having passed since his accident. 
The stakes were still at the 
Sportsman office; so the two men 
met to arrange preliminaries. 
Miller objected to so many falls 
being gone through again, stating 
that three were quite enough. 
Dinnie did not object to this, only 
he said one of the three would 
require to be in some other style. EERI d 
Miller admitted the fairness of Es e Dapo 
this, yet thought it would be hard to come to an agreement about the 
third fall. Dinnie replied that as they were to wrestle for the stakes he had 
already won, he ought to have the choice. 

Miller would not agree to this, so Dinnie offered Miller the choice of 
the third fall on condition that in the event of Dinnie being the loser 
Miller would, for similar stakes, wrestle him a third match of five styles, 
Miller again being allowed choice of the fifth style. This was considered 
by the Sportsman a very favourable offer for Miller, who could not well 
refuse, so before leaving the office, articles were signed and a deposit 
laid on the second match, which was also to be for £50 a side. 

The Bijou Theatre was engaged for the first match, which took place 
in July 1885. Though tickets cost from 5s to 30s each, the theatre was 
crowded and hundreds were refused admission. Between £550 and £600 
was taken at the doors. 

This match proved the closest between the men. Miller won by secur- 
ing the third fall by a narrow margin after 35 minutes’ of hard wrestling, 
as Dinnie was still improving at this style. Just two weeks later their sec- 
ond match of five styles was wrestled in the Victoria Hall, when Dinnie 
won rather easily by three falls to one, amid much applause. 
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Clarence Whistler 


wrestlers Galore 


n their arrival in Melbourne from their long tour Dinnie had rented 

Khartoum House, a nice six-bedroomed building near the 
Cyclorama, with ground and stables, where Fleming and he stayed close 
on 12 months. After settling there with horses and traps, Dinnie again 
sent to his family in Scotland, through a cousin, Alexander Dinnie, an 
order for £100. This brought to £550 the total he had sent from foreign 
lands to Scotland within three years. 

About this time the American champion wrestler at catch-as-catch- 
can and Graeco-Roman styles, Clarence Whistler, visited Australia ready 
to wrestle all comers at these styles. 

Whistler’s first match in Melbourne was against J. Thomas, of 
Eaglehawk, Bendigo, a first-class Cumberland wrestler, but the match 
had to be catch-as-catch-can, with not more than three minutes’ 
wrestling on the ground or carpet. It proved a very close contest. Thomas 
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threw his opponent twice from the feet with one shoulder down, but 
failed to flatten both at one time. 

Whistler succeeded in struggling round and pushing his opponent 
over on both shoulders, thus winning two falls after a very short — six 
minutes — and desperately severe struggle. 

Whistler and Dinnie then met at the Sportsman office and made 
terms to wrestle a mixed match, Dinnie allowing his opponent to choose 
three falls to his two. This was also to be for £50 a side. Whistler chose 
Graeco-Roman, catch-as-catch-can arid Cornish, while Dinnie chose 
Scotch and collar-and-elbow. This match took place in the Victoria Hall 
and drew a crowded house. 

At their appearance on the stage both men were loudly applauded, 
and on tossing for first fall Dinnie won and chose Scotch style, which he 
won easily inside half a minute. After the five minutes’ interval Whistler 
chose Graeco-Roman, which proved very close and prolonged, till 
Whistler, getting his opponent in a suitable position, put on his favourite 
hammer-lock and pressed both shoulders to the carpet; time, 16min 
10sec. a 

Dinnie next named collar-and-elbow, and in one minute and five sec- 
onds had his opponent flat on his back by a clever twist and smart cross- 
buttock. Dinnie had now won two falls and Whistler one, and as the next 
was the latter’s choice he named catch-as-catch-can. This turned out to 
be the most severe trial of the whole. Dinnie had the best of it from the 
feet, but Whistler seemed invincible on the floor. They started this fall at 
11.12pm, and as the hall had to be closed at midnight they had just 48 
minutes to decide the fall. Yet when time was called they were no further 
advanced, so had to postpone for another date, which had to be at least 
three weeks later, as Prof. Miller and Whistler had previously agreed to a 
match in the Graeco-Roman style the following week. 

The Miller v Whistler match proved a great success for Whistler, as 
the hammer-lock was then unknown to Miller. At the first opportunity 
Whistler applied it quickly, and had Miller fixed so he had to give in or 
go down. Not caring to have an arm dislocated, he at once gave way. 

After five minutes’ rest they again met, and Whistler, seeing that his 
opponent had little or no idea of the hammer-lock, at once applied it 
when on their feet, pushing his arm up his back, while he kept the other 
shoulder, so that Miller had again to give in to save worse trouble. 

Clarence Whistler was born near Delhi, India, in 1856 from pure 
American stock. He went to New York just before John L. Sullivan made 
his first appearance as a boxer. Billed as the Omaha Demon, and some- 
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times the Kansas Demon, he was 5ft 10!/2in and weighed in around 180- 
lb. When he went to New York around 1880 he challenged all the best 
wrestlers and had an impressive list of victories over such notables as 
James Quigley, the Graeco-Roman Champion of the famed NY Police 
Dept, Theodore Bauer, the champion of France and Henry Moses Dufur 
(aka Dufer and eventually Dupher), the American style collar and elbow 
wrestler. His real name was Eliphalet Dunn. Whistler went on to chal- 
lenge Muldoon and their five-hour draw gained him world recognition. 

He was a distant relative to the renowned artist James McNeil 
Whistler and well connected with the theatre, being a competent actor 
and associate of Maurice Barrymore, who went with him to Australia in 
1885. 


An Unequalled Wrestling Feat 


A company of Melbourne sporting men decided to promote a 
wrestling tournament at the Melbourne cricket grounds during four 
evenings of the Melbourne Cup racing week. A great innovation was the 
all-round lighting of the grounds by electricity, and to add variety to the 
programme other athletic feats were held. £25 was offered as prizes for 
each of seven styles of wrestling, open to all, and 

every available wrestler of any note throughout 
the Colonies turned out for the occasion. 

A big Irishman named Keating came to 

represent his country in the collar-and- 
elbow style; Thomas, Blackburn and 
Hudson for the Cumberland style. 
Then Miller and Whistler for the 
Graeco-Roman and catch-as-catch-can 
styles and Donald Dinnie, all-round 
champion in all styles. 

An extra champion prize was also 
offered for the best all-round wrestler. 
i The gates were opened at 5.30pm each 

evening, and when names were called the 


the Theatre Royal on 26th September 
1885. 


This was a great disappointment as 
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many countrymen wanted to see the American champion at work. 

The different styles were all closely contested’. Dinnie won the 
catch-as-catch-can, after a severe struggle with Prof. Miller in the final, 
but the professor had again the best of the Graeco-Roman style. 

Miller did not compete in any of the other five styles. Dinnie rather 
easily beat all his opponents at the Cornish style, and also at the 
American side-hold style; but at the Cumberland he was very closely 
pushed by Thomas, Blackburn and Hudson, who ail hailed from the 
North of England and were very clever wrestlers. 

The collar-and-elbow style, however, turned out to be one of the 
hardest and perhaps the most interesting contest of the tournament, it 
being especially important to the big, strong Irishman from Sydney that 
he win. His first opponent was Hudson, who, though only a middle- 
weight, brought big Pat to his knees several times. But, being 6st lighter, 
he did not succeed once in getting him fairly on his back, and after a hard 
tussle Pat swung his opponent from his feet and laid him flat. 

His next opponent was Thomas, who had done a lot of practise in this 
style with Dinnie during their long tour. Pat very soon realised that he 
had now found his match. Thomas was some two or three stone lighter 
but much the quicker, and far more scientific, and after a struggle of over 
25 minutes Pat had to succumb to superior science. 

Thomas had then to meet Dinnie for the final, and as they had prac- 
tised together on so many occasions during their long tour through the 


'There have been a great many wrestling styles over the years and they can be roughly 
divided into those which are predominantly ground wrestling and those which are 
standing styles. The sport has been remarkably well documented since the 7th century 
BC, when the Greeks added a new style of ground wrestling to their Olympic pro- 
gramme in 648BC. In this event, strangling and punching was allowed but biting and 
gouging were forbidden. 

However in the classic Graeco-Roman wrestling the contestants took hold only 
from the waist upwards. Holding the legs or using them to trip was forbidden. A fall 
was called when a wrestler had both shoulders pressed to the ground. In the Cornish 
and Devon styles jackets were worn and there was considerable kicking as well as trip- 
ping. The aim was to put the opponents’ two shoulders and one hip on the ground, or 
both hips and one shoulder. 

In Cumberland and Westmorland style the wrestlers clasp their hands behind their 
opponent’s back, one arm going over his shoulder and the other going under the other 
arm. If this grip is lost then it counts against the wrestler who released. The object is to 
throw your opponent, and a fall is declared if any part of the body other than the feet 
touches the ground. 

The Scottish style promoted by Dinnie involved a good deal of ground wrestling 
and was probably closer to the catch as catch can or free style wrestling. In this style 
there was scope for good throws and ground wrestling, without the bone breaking and 
brutality of all-in wrestling and ultimate fighting, now gaining popularity in America. 
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Colonies, they were able to give a splendid exhibition at any style. 

The three bouts were short and scientific, Dinnie gaining the final by 
his extra muscular ability. The Scotch style was the last competed for, 
and after several hard and interesting bouts between Blackburn, Hudson, 
Keating and Thomas, more especially between the last two, Thomas had 
the best of it, and had again to meet Dinnie in the final. As usual, this 
proved a gift for Dinnie, who had thus gained six styles from seven, a 
feat probably unequalled in the annals of wrestling. 

Clarence was unable to show himself at the tournament as after an 
arduous wrestling bout he had celebrated at a jamboree and then camped 
out all night in zero conditions. As a result he contracted severe 
influenza or pneumonia, which in a very short time carried him to the 
other side. 

There is another version of Whistler’s death. In an Australian 
wrestling history book it says that in the celebrations Whistler demon- 
strated his trick of drinking champagne and then eating the glass. In 
doing so it pierced his gullet, which proved fatal. 

He left at least one record behind him. He drew the largest crowd 
ever seen in Australia at a funeral. In due course a memorial stone was 
erected over his grave, we believe by the hotel-keeper with whom he 
lived, and who probably profited heavily from betting on Whistler’s suc- 
cess with the hammer lock v Prof. Miller, at their wrestling match. 

On his memorial stone was inscribed the description ‘Prince of 
Wrestlers’. 


“Only some twelve months later,” Dinnie commented, “James 
Fleming, a famous front-rank, all-round athlete, departed this life, and 
was buried within a few yards of C. Whistler’s resting place. Fleming 
was a superior athlete to Whistler, yet at his funeral only some two 
dozen mourners followed his remains to the cemetery! 

“During the winter of 1876 James Fleming had suffered from very 
severe rheumatic fever, from which he never afterwards completely 
recovered. Consequently, though with great reluctance, he had to retire 
from the athletic arena, and in 1884 he followed me, his old opponent, 
to Australia, and travelled as my advance agent.” 


Jamie travelled ahead advertising in every town the forthcoming 
appearances. Fleming suffered from asthma and even with the advantage 


of a fine warm climate his health did not improve. Heart disease set in. 


“Poor Jemmy often got up during the night, gasping for breath and 
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Dinnie & Fleming — rivals then colleagues, always friends 
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putting his head out of the window to get more fresh air,” said Dinnie. 
“Tt was at times like this that he almost wished the grim spectre with 
the scythe would knock at the door.” 


Although good medical care was obtained, Fleming’s condition grad- 
ually worsened and on the 10th March 1887, at Northcote, a Melbourne 
suburb, he bid goodbye to his athletic friend and to the world. 

The memory haunted Donald Dinnie, who on his return to Scotland 
told his friends how that night he and his wife Eleanor had gone to see 
Jamie in his room. Although usually uncomplaining and waving aside 
his problems, Jamie was different this night. Sitting by the fire Fleming 
gazed sadly into the embers and complained that his feet were freezing. 
Eleanor Dinnie wrapped his legs and feet in hot cloth and they both tried 
to comfort him. 

“I doot ye’r worse the nicht, Jem,” Dinnie sympathised. 

“Aye,” replied Fleming, raising his head with difficulty, “I feel much 
worse.” 

With this his head slumped sideways and his spirit departed as 
Donald, devoted friend to the end, came forward to carry him to his bed. 

The strong bond between the two athletes was evident throughout 
their lives and long after the death of his friend Dinnie would speak or 
write of his pal Jem. Dinnie also had a conscience about this matter of 
giving his friend a good send-off. 


“In the great land boom that came on about that time, many lost their 
money, and I among them,” related Donald. “Therefor, as no assistance 
came from Fleming’s friends in ‘Auld Scotia’, I, with great reluctance, 
had to relinquish the idea of a monument, and my deposit of £5 placed 
on it was forfeited. So I planted a small tree, which I trust is blooming 
to this day.” 


At the Melbourne wrestling tournament prizes were also offered for 
throwing heavy and light hammers, putting heavy and light balls, throw- 
ing 56-lb weight, and tossing the caber. Dinnie, though giving handicaps, 
easily won all these feats with something to spare. This in itself would be 
classed as a world record in most people’s eyes. 

Around 1912 an athlete won nine events at a meeting in Scotland, 
and the papers next day declared it to be a “world’s record”. Yet on many 
occasions Dinnie had won from 12 to 16 events at one meeting, and on at 
least one occasion he won 20 events. Though this occurred in the mid- 
1860s, it was a feat remembered until World War I. 
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Tom Cannon, Harry Dunn and Jack Connor 


In 1887 the renowned English champion, Tom Cannon, visited 
Australia and made much money during his tour. He had already been 
practising with Whistler and giving exhibitions in America for some 
time of the catch-as-catch-can and Graeco-Roman styles, but he was a 
good all-round wrestler, having been successful in England at 
Cumberland and other styles. 

He contracted to wrestle Prof. Miller for a £100 stake in Graeco- 
Roman style in December 1886. Her Majesty’s Opera House was packed 
for this match, which lasted 40 minutes. But unfortunately the professor 
had two (some say three) ribs broken during the second fall. He had to 
retire from the contest, and, of course, Cannon was awarded the match 
and stakes. 

- Cannon now wanted to wrestle Dinnie, but though they met at the 
Sportsman Office to arrange prelimi- 
naries, no agreement was reached. 
Cannon wanted three falls only, and 
proposed certain styles, but Dinnie pre- 
ferred others, at which Cannon 
demurred. Then Dinnie suggested an 
all-round match as being the best to 
decide who was the superior wrestler. 
Cannon admitted this, but thought the 
time required might prove too long for 
one entertainment. 

Eventually terms were agreed and 
they met in five styles only. Cannon 
won in Cumberland, catch-as-catch- 
can and Graeco-Roman and Dinnie won in Scots style and collar and 
elbow. At a second meeting, however, an all-round match was agreed on, 
which embraced all the most popular styles of the day. 

This match, being the first on similar terms, created a great sensation 
among sporting circles, and many bets were laid on each at the different 
styles as well as the result. Dinnie, having won so many styles at the 
Melbourne Tournament, was well supported but being over 50 he was at 
a great disadvantage compared to Cannon, who was just over 30. 
However, Dinnie had proved his wonderful form for an athlete at that 
age, so it was generally considered that, bar accident, the one with the 
most endurance would win. 
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On the evening of the match, which took place in the Alexandra 
Theatre, Cannon weighed three pounds heavier. We need not detail each 
fall here; suffice it to state that the contest commenced within a few min- 
utes of eight o’clock, and though five minutes only was allowed between 
each fall, they stood still on equal terms at 11.30pm, having won three 
falls each, and the last, collar-and-elbow, yet to be decided. 

In this final fall it was evident to all that the men were exhausted 
though game to the end. Cannon tried some of his old tricks to down his 
opponent, but Dinnie seemed to be still clever on his legs. Watching for 
his opportunity, on two or three occasions he had Cannon almost over. 
After tugging hard over 25 minutes at this style, the lights were extin- 
guished and the referee left, so that this severe match was left undecided, 
Cannon swearing that he would rather be pole-axed than again attempt to 
wrestle a seven-style match. 

Dinnie later told his friends that when he and Cannon entered their 
dressing rooms they were as wet as if taken out of 

the sea, and their tights were in rags. 
Dinnie fully expected to win this match, as 
he had not once been defeated all-round, but he 
had to admit that an athlete cannot be as agile 
in his 50s as he was in his 30s, though he may 
have a little advantage in experience. 
The match was declared a draw. This 
was the first and last all-round match 
wrestled in Australia. 
Dinnie began to practise all 
the different styles of 
wrestling while in America 
in 1870, and again in 
1872. Although he 
excelled at Highland 
games, wrestling was 
always Dinnie’s favourite sport and 
he never missed an opportunity to 
secure all the information and practise 
he could. 
Harry Dunn, a first-class 
Cumberland wrestler, visited 

Australia before Cannon left. It 

Harry Dunn was hard to arrange a match since the 
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latter had most faith in his powers at Graeco-Roman and catch-as-catch- 
can, while of course Dunn favoured his own Cumberland style. After 
much wrangling they agreed on five styles, Dunn allowing Cannon the 
advantage of choosing the fifth style, which he named Cornish; Dunn, in 
addition to his own, the collar-and-elbow style. Cannon refused to wres- 
tle for less than £100 a side. Dinnie at once came to Dunn’s assistance, 
found the money for him, and also trained him for the match, which duly 
took place in the Theatre Royal. 

However it proved unsatisfactory and disappointing. Cannon guessed 
that unless he lamed Dunn at the Graeco-Roman or catch-as-catch-can 
styles, he would run a big risk of being beaten in the other three. 

Dunn won the toss and chose the Cumberland first, which he won 
cleverly. Cannon next chose Graeco-Roman. No sooner was time called 
than Cannon tried hard for the hammer-lock or strangle. Dunn cleverly 
resisted for a time; but eventually Cannon got a stranglehold, which he 
kept so hard that Dunn got black in the face, and would in all likelihood 
have been choked had not the referee pulled Cannon off. They then went 
to their dressing-rooms for their five minutes’ rest, but Dunn was quite 
unable to wrestle any more that night. Consequently the stakes had to be 
awarded to Cannon. 

There was much disappointment at this exhibition between Harry 
Dunn and Tom Cannon. One gentleman, Mr W. P. McGregor from the 
Loch Lomond district, offered to back Dunn for another £100 against 
Cannon if Dinnie would agree to act as Dunn’s second and bring off a 
fair trial. Mr McGregor was a direct descendent of the famous Rob Roy, 
and a great athlete himself — it was he who opened the Broken Hill silver 
mines and he was the largest shareholder and chairman of directors. 

Cannon at once accepted, and some two weeks later they met in the 
Alexandra Theatre to decide which was the best wrestler at the five 
styles. Dinnie had been training Dunn regularly and giving him many 
valuable hints on how to evade the strangle and hammer-lock. 

This second meeting also proved unsatisfactory. Dunn won the toss 
for the first fall and chose Cumberland, which he won in four seconds. 

After the five-minute rest, Cannon chose catch-as-catch-can. During 
the first five minutes, when on their feet, Dunn evaded the strangle, but 
some two minutes after going on the carpet Cannon secured a firm hold 
around his opponent’s throat, when Dinnie, who was acting as Dunn’s 
second, ordered Dunn to stop defence and give Cannon the fall. The ref- 
eree announced “Second fall to Cannon,” which Cannon refused to 
accept, insisting that each fall be wrestled to a finish. 
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Dunn went to his room, but Cannon stayed to dispute the referee’s 
decision. The time being up, Dunn came rushing from his room in a 
somewhat excited state, saying: “Where is he? I’ll wrestle him!” and 
immediately they caught hold round each other’s necks, when, quick as 
lightning, Dunn gave his opponent the flying mare! and landed him flat 
on the carpet, both shoulders down. The referee gave the third fall to 
Dunn. Amid much applause Dunn was awarded the match and the stakes 
held by the Melbourne Sportsman. 

These two matches were generally looked on by the public as 
arranged, or exhibitions, while those more closely connected could tes- 
tify that no more genuine contests ever took place. However, the public 
having their doubts, there was poor attendance on both occasions. 

Tom Cannon’s last opponent in Australia was Jack Connor, a noted 
catch-as-catch-can wrestler. He had been challenging all comers for 
some time, including Prof. Miller, at Graeco-Roman. The first match 
between Cannon and Connor drew a house of close on £600, and Connor 
lost, as his neck was badly sprained. Another date was agreed on, and the 
crowd was even bigger than before. 

Owing to the way Cannon won at their first meeting, he was again 
favourite in the betting, but after a very prolonged and severe tussle 
Connor was declared the winner. This seemed to Cannon a good opening 
for a third match, so they arranged for a third trial, and engaged the 
Exhibition Buildings for the occasion. As a result of diminishing interest 
it has not been possible to find the result of this third match. 

Little less than £2,000 was paid to view these three exhibitions. 
Believing that there was little more left for him in Australia, Cannon 
sailed on to South Africa and Connor followed later. 

Tom Cannon was one of England’s greatest wrestlers at the turn of 
the century. He was born of Irish parents at Tyldesley, near Manchester 
in 1854 and at 14 years of age became a miner in the same mine as his 
father. Lancashire was a hotbed of wrestling and he had his first match 
soon after he started work. The bout was against James Scully at the 
Royal Oak Rabbit Coursing Grounds and 700-800 spectators were pre- 
sent. They paid sixpence each, but the wrestlers battled only for the £10 
prize. Cannon won, taking falls in 12min, 8min and 4min. 


'To execute a flying mare the wrestler grabs his opponent’s arm with both hands and, 
turning his back, thrusts his shoulder under the armpit of his opponent. Pulling down on 
the trapped arm, heaving with the legs and bending forward slightly throws the attacked 
wrestler. A flying mare palm uppermost is against the rules as it could cause serious 
injury. 


Tom left mining after a series of wrestling wins and sailed to New 
York on 3rd June 1875. He had several notable victories before returning 
to Britain for more bouts and decided to join the London Metropolitan 
Police. Although he enjoyed police work, there was such a demand for 
wrestlers of his calibre he was persuaded to resign and join a troupe at 
the South London Music Hall for the princely sum of £10 per week. 

Following a successful season, he sailed again for America in 1882. 
On this trip he made a fortune beating greats like Muldoon and Strangler 
Lewis before embarking on a season with P. T. Barnum’s famous show, 
with which he was undefeated. Three months later he sailed to Australia 
where he met Miller, Dinnie and the others mentioned here. His success- 
ful career continued for many years. 

He was 5ft 8in tall and varied between 15!/. and 17 stones. Cannon 
wrestled all over the world, including South Africa, France, Belgium and 
India, and some of his greatest bouts were in America, where on 18th 
August 1888 he had two sensational matches with Muldoon in 
Cincinnati. 


Duncan C. Ross of America 


SSSSS The next athlete of any note 


who visited Australia while 
Dinnie was there was his old 
opponent, Duncan C. Ross, who 
arrived from America. Duncan 
had been Police Chief at Coburg, 
Canada, but could earn much 
more as a professional athlete, 
being one of the best all- 
rounders in the world. 

The noted wrestling and box- 
ing expert Nat Fleischer, editor 
of The Ring boxing and 

z A wrestling magazines, classed 
gece Sees Ross as the greatest exponent of 

Z — mixed wrestling in that era, 

= AX describing him as World 

ZZ Champion. The title was 
Z awarded to him by Richard K. 

n AAAA Fox and the Police Gazette, a 
‘World Champion’ Duncan C. Ross journal that also gave him many 
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medals for his outstanding achievements. Ross had succeeded Dinnie as 
Police Gazette Mixed Wrestling Champion. 

Although proud of his Scottish heritage, Duncan was born at Scenti, 
Turkey, on 16th March 1856. In his prime he stood 6ft 1!/2in and 
weighed around 200-lb, approx 90 kg. One of the best all-rounders in the 
world, he was as strong as an ox. His biceps measured 16in and his calf 
was lin larger, he sported a chest going up to nearly 50in and thighs of 
25 sin. 

In 1882 Ross, then of Louisville, Kentucky, had beaten Dinnie in 
hammer and stone at Yonkers Caledonian Society annual games, much 
to the surprise of all present. In fairness it should be pointed out that 
Donald was past 45 at the time and Duncan only 26. They remained in 
contact and Dinnie later beat Duncan in the same events. 

Like Dinnie, Ross failed to reach any agreement with the Caledonian 
Society of Sydney, but organised an outdoor entertainment on his own 
account with great success. 

He had with him a noted horseback swordsman from the States, and 
his contest with him, while challenging all comers, drew a huge crowd. 
Ross, while in Sydney, met the secretary of the Goulburn Caledonian 
Society, and agreed terms to attend their games and take on all comers at 
weight-throwing and wrestling. 

Later he was matched with Prof. Miller in the Graeco-Roman style. It 
was a very interesting encounter, Miller eventually gaining the final fall, 
thus reversing a previous decision. 

Ross was much younger than Miller and Miller was then on the 
down grade. A magazine pointed out that Donald Dinnie was older still 
and a miracle for his age. However Donald Dinnie knew he could not go 
on forever and in Australia there was a remarkable Scot, Charles 
McHardy. Dinnie firmly believed that in McHardy he had a worthy suc- 
cessor. 


Charles McHardy 


Legends of the bravery and prowess of the McHardy men go back to 
the 11th century. They were famous as great warriors during the Jacobite 
rebellions after they and their fellow Jacobites raised the banner at 
Braemar. This has long been the location of great gatherings and while 
chieftains conferred, informal and later formal Highland games were 
held there. 

The earliest athletic champions were the McHardys from the Braes of 
Mar and the Lonach area. Their accomplishments and a fund of anec- 
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dotes have been well documented and provide evidence of splendid per- 
formances long before track and field athletics were inaugurated. 

Queen Victoria’s love of the area attracted attention to these ancient 
sporting and cultural traditions and she awarded fine prizes to many of 
these athletes, including Charles McHardy, father of the man Donald 
Dinnie visited in Australia. 

He was a superb athlete and at the Balmoral Games on 22nd 
September 1859 Queen Victoria awarded him a fine sword for winning 
tossing the caber and a silver-mounted dirk for first in hammer throwing. 
Charles wore the weapons as part of his traditional dress. A portrait of 
Charles McHardy was painted by Kenneth Macleay RSA (1802-1875) 
for Queen Victoria and remains in the Royal collection. This rare like- 
ness shows him to be a man of fine physique and posture, with fiery red, 
bushy chin whiskers but no moustache. 

In 1860, his son Charles Forbes McHardy was born at Bellabeg, 
Strathdon. Great though old Charles was at the games, his son was 
undoubtedly a much greater athlete. Young Charles won an international 
reputation in the world of sport. He had brains as well as brawn and 
graduated from Aberdeen University in 1881. 
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In 1882 Charles emigrated to Australia, where he joined the police 
and soon became a sergeant at Gouldburn, New South Wales. His tough- 
ness came in handy during the gold rush, when he was appointed mining 
registrar and warden of Wyalong, New South Wales. Having held this 
position from 1894 until 1898, he was promoted to inspector at 
Newcastle and finally Superintendent of Police at Gouldburn. 

When Charles was in his prime he was much in demand as an athlete 
throughout Australia and New Zealand and some idea of his mighty 
physique can be judged from his physical profile at the age of 29. 

He was 6ft 2in and weighed 16 stone (224-lb or 102 kg). His chest 
measured 46in, his neck 17in, thigh 26in and biceps 16in. He was noted 
for his extraordinary strength and while in Sydney, for a wager, he lifted 
1,964-Ib of iron from the ground. This was most likely to be a harness 
lift or hand and thigh lift with straps. In the heavy events, McHardy 
threw the 14-lb hammer 139ft 6in. This was done in 1885 with a 4ft 4in 
stiff-shafted hammer and thrown from a fair stand. He had exceeded this 
in training, reaching 141ft. On 27th January 1888, in the same standing 
style, he threw the 16-lb hammer with a 4ft 3in shaft a distance of 129ft 
3in. This gives a very good comparison with today’s athletes. In those 
days they were phenomenal throws. 

When Donald Dinnie went to Australia the two men, although sport- 
ing rivals, became firm friends, sharing mutual respect. While with 
Dinnie in Auckland, New Zealand, in 1891, Charles put the 16-Ib ball 
52ft, but not in the standing style. This was an improvement on his previ- 
ous best of 50ft 3in, which he achieved in 1889. In a practice with 
Dinnie he threw the 24-lb hammer 89ft 4in. Donald Dinnie was so 
impressed that he wrote for newspaper publication a statement regarding 
the all-round heavyweight athletic championships. 

He declared that he was handing over his world championship to 
Charles McHardy of New South Wales, Australia. Dinnie pointed out 
that McHardy had thrown a 14-Ib weight 53ft 1lin in the Irish style and 
he would make many records in the same style with heavier weights. 


“McHardy, I say further, can beat anyone in Scotland in wrestling 
and in boxing. I believe he could beat any man in the world bar John L. 
Sullivan. Who in Scotland has a chance against him? In short in sum- 
ming up all the items it will now be found that Charles McHardy is 
more entitled to the World Championships than any other man.” 


McHardy himself was confident of his own abilities, depositing 
money with the Melbourne Sportsman, challenging any athlete in the 
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world for any amount up to £1,000 on any one or all of the following 
feats: throwing the hammer, throwing the weight from the shoulder, 
throwing the 56-lb weight by ring, heavy weightlifting from the ground 
(now called the dead lift), heavy weightlifting to arms length overhead 
(clean and jerk), and all-round match, including the above, plus 
Cumberland style wrestling, Scots wrestling and boxing. 

In his earlier years he had been a good sprinter and high jumper, 
clearing the bar at 5ft 8'/4in at Coutermanora, NSW, in 1885. He was a 
man of exceptional intellect and physique, much admired in academic as 
well as athletic circles. He seemed to have been quite modest, rarely 
seeking publicity or speaking of his achievements. 

After retiring in 1919 he went to live in Sydney, where he died in 
1929. What a man! He was a worthy successor to the great McHardys of 
earlier years, and a worthy successor to Donald Dinnie. 


Donald Dinnie continued to tour in Australia and New Zealand, and 
as New Year 1894 approached, when 57 years of age, he beat all comers 
at the Caledonian games in Oamara. Eva, his six-year-old daughter, 
received eight guineas for her Highland dancing. On 9th June 1895 he 
defeated Jack Sutherland, the 
New Zealand Champion in 
catch as catch can wrestling for 
a £25-a-side bet, and on 5th 
July he won again, though this 
time the stake was only £5. 

He continued to compete 
regularly in all events despite 
his advancing years, but in 
Auckland 1896 we see the ear- 
liest signs of diminishing 
involvement. He entered only 
the stone, hammer and caber 
events. Eva, now eight, won 
the entire Highland dancing 
championships. 

From Auckland on 25th 
October 1896, Donald wrote to 
the press voicing his displea- 


sure over an article by William 
McCombie Smith. Smith had 


The March of the Clansmen at 
Braemar Highland Games 


written new rules for hammer throwing and Dinnie, in criticising these, 
concluded caustically: “I suppose he will be writing new rules for 
Highland dancing next.” . 

Donald got excellent press coverage while in New Zealand and some 
of the cuttings indicate great versatility in his presentations. L. C. Smith, 
writing for a Wellington newspaper, described one of Donald’s appear- 
ances with Harry Woods, a skilled blacksmith. In Manners Street Hall, 
later the Princess Theatre, Dinnie supported a large rock on his chest 
while lying on his back, and Woods, the expert farrier, swung the ham- 
mer with hefty blows until he split the rock in two. The proceedings 
were supervised by Jimmy Doyle, Wellington City Council nuisance 
inspector, a strong man himself and also a popular judge at athletic 
events. 

With advancing years Donald Dinnie increasingly felt the pull of his 
native land and decided it was time to make his way home to Scotland. 
Australia had a special place in his heart and it is fitting that Scotland’s 
sporting superstar left behind him a worthwhile, but almost anonymous, 
reminder of his presence in that land. While at the height of his fame in 
Australia, Donald was selected to be the sculptor’s model for a statue to 
perpetuate the memory of William Wallace, the great Scottish freedom 
fighter immortalised by film and television as Braveheart. 

The finished work, an 8ft high white marble statue of Wallace, was 
unveiled on the 24th May 1889, in the Ballarat Botanical Gardens, in the 
gold fields of Victoria, west of Melbourne. The unveiling ceremony was 
by the Honourable John Nimmo, another Scot who was then the Minister 
of Public Works in the Victorian Government. The sculptor Percival 
Ball, previously of England and then working from Collins Street, 
Melbourne, saw Donald Dinnie, who was at that time appearing in 
Victoria. He perceived in the athlete’s proud bearing and physique the 
ideal subject to illustrate Wallace at the age of 27 standing upon A bbey 
Craig. The statue cost £1,200, the money coming from a bequest by 
James Russell Thomson, born on 24th May 1818 in Airdrie, Lanarkshire, 
Scotland, a former Gordon Highlander, who later went to Australia and 
struck gold while mining in Ballarat. 

Each year on the 22nd August, the Ballarat Caledonian Society gath- 
ers at the statue to recognise the ‘Martyrdom of William Wallace, 
Scotland’s Hero’ and no doubt they also keep in mind the other Scottish 
connections with this tribute. 
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Dinnie posed as the model for this 
marble statue of William Wallace, 
which stands at Ballarat, Australia 
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Homeward Bound 


Stopping in South Africa 


fter his journeys in the Antipodes Donald sailed for home, leaving 

Sydney on Ist April 1897 on board the S.S. Aberdeen. On reaching 
Cape Colony he found the sportsmen there had other ideas, for when 
they heard the great Dinnie was on board they invaded the ship in port at 
Cape Town and persuaded Donal’ to accept engagements in South Africa 
as far up as Pretoria. 

The tour was an outstanding success. Here he was joined by his son 
Edwin and Jack Sutherland, the New Zealand Champion wrestler and a 
good all-round Highland games strength athlete. 

On 18th June 1897, they appeared at a games in Durban for the Natal 
Caledonian Society. Here Dinnie and Sutherland wrestled in an exhibi- 
tion but did not participate in the heavy events as these were of a local 
character. Donald demonstrated the finer points of the caber toss, caus- 
ing quite a stir. 

In the evening there was an indoor stage show and there all three 
demonstrated their strength. Edwin had a good strongman act and 
Donald did two of his favourite feats. He held a 56-1b weight on the palm 
of his hand sideways in line with his shoulders, a feat which defied all 
others who tried it. He then swung Edwin and Sutherland on the ends of 
a 200-lb barbell round and 
round the platform until they 
were dizzy. 

Dinnie was the first Scot to 
excel at weightlifting, having 
been inspired by Napoli, an 
important Italian strongman 
born in 1821. Donald saw 
Napoli (real name Felice 
Prades) at Kittybrewster, 
where Aberdeen Highland 
games were held around a cen- 
tury ago. Donald also said that 
in autumn 1870 he saw a 
strongwoman act in Edinburgh 
and after admiring her 


Italian strongman Napoli, an inspiration 
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A photograph of Donald Dinnie taken in Pietermaritzburg 
during his South Africa tour in 1898 
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weightlifting feats he decided to train seriously for this sport. He gave 
credit to George Davidson and G. H. Johnstone as being good lifters who 
had often appeared in his strongman acts. 

For nearly a year they played to capacity audiences at places such as 
Pietermaritzburg, Ladysmith, Newcastle, Port Elizabeth, Durban, 
Dundee, Volksrust, Kimberley, Bloemfontein, Johannesburg, 
Krugersdorp and Pretoria. They took part in numerous Caledonian 
games, a term more widely used by exiled Scots than Highland games 
since many organisers were Lowlanders. Often they presented their own 
stage shows the same evening. It was a very cost-effective arrangement. 

On 17th August 1897, while the group was training at Bloemfontein, 
Donald was placing a marking peg for Sutherland’s throw when Edwin 
threw prematurely. The hammer grazed his father’s head and struck his 
arm with considerable force. A week later the old champion won the 
light hammer at the Pretoria Games with his arm in a sling. 

It was not until the Aberdeen’s next round trip that the Dinnies com- 
pleted their journey at Tilbury Docks, Essex, at the end of October 1898. 


A Third Generation Man of Strength 


An important part of their stage presentation was the strongman act 
of Edwin Gellatly Dinnie, who told this story in his own words. 


“I was born in Aberdeen, Scotland on the 4th June 1877. I began 
practising athletics at fourteen years of age and was always stronger 
than the other boys at school, I could beat any of them. I used to try 
throwing the hammer, putting the stone and jump- 

ing at that time, and even until I was well over 
sixteen I practised outdoor athletics daily. At that 
time I was in the employment of D. H. Barry Esq, 
of Strathglass, Inverness-shire. On many occa- 
sions I surprised the ladies and gentlemen of the 
estate by throwing a 14-Ib hammer over 100ft, 
and putting the stone 36ft. I never had an 
inclination to become famous in the field 
sports. I always wished to exhibit my pure 
strength. When I was about seventeen I was 
employed by Professor A. R. Simpson in 
Edinburgh. 
On Christmas 1893 Sandow, the well- 
— known strongman, was performing in the 
Sandow Waverley Market Edinburgh. 
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Edwin Gellatly Dinnie, ‘The Scottish Hercules’ 


On several occasions I witnessed his performance and was much 
struck by the feats he accomplished. Soon after this, knowing I was 
naturally strong, I determined to go in for weightlifting. I purchased a 
barbell weighing 150-1b and the very first time I ever handled anything 
of the kind I lifted it to arms length above my head as if it weighed 56- 
lb. I had not been practising very long when the late Professor Henry 
Drummond of Glasgow University heard of my feats and being a great 
friend of my master they both invited me to give them an exhibition of 
my powers in the drawing room. Several other well-known medical 
professors were present. I lifted my 150-lb and swung two of the doc- 
tors hanging on it. I next supported the barbell and six ordinary 56-lb 
weights hanging on it, with both hands upstretched, lying on my back. 

My greatest feat at that time was to support on my chest, with my 
hands and feet on the ground, a small platform on which was placed a 
piano and six men. The feat was not so severe as one would imagine. 
The only difficulty lies in the balancing. That night Professor 
Drummond presented me with a handsome gold medal and an electro- 
plated dumbbell weighing 70-lb which I loaded to 112-Ib and could lift 
with either hand without putting myself to much trouble. 

In July 1894, I was engaged by a concert company to tour around 
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Scotland and the north of England for twelve months. After finishing 
this tour I went on the Music Halls and met with greater success than 
ever. In 1897, I started a company of my own and offered a challenge 
of £10 to any man who could perform any of my feats. In 1898 I went 
to South Africa and my very first performance in the Good Hope Hall, 
Cape Town, was highly spoken of by both press and public. 

I next visited Port Elizabeth, Durban, Pietmaritzburg, Ladysmith, 
Heidelburg, Johannesburg, Krugersdop, Bloemfontein, Kimberley and 
many other small towns. I challenged anyone to compete with me at 
genuine feats of strength, but no one came forward. I performed my 
great feat of fixing a ladder to the ground and with straps around my 
shoulder I walked along the ladder pulling ten men behind me. At the 
Highland Society’s Sports in Johannesburg I pulled eight men, Boers 
selected from the police tug of war team. 

The strongest man I have ever seen is John Marx. He is German and 
I have never heard of a man who could accomplish any of his difficult 
feats. Sandow is a showman, a stage artiste and a strong man as well. I 
certainly admire Sandow as an effective performer, but as a matter of 
fact he does not hold a single world record for any feat of strength, and 
he has never defeated any athlete who holds a world record. Sandow 
made his name through defeating Samson, a man who was never capa- 
ble of lifting 160-1b with one hand, and you will get plenty of amateurs 
who could do that. 

Sandow was defeated by Henry McCann in London in 1895 when 
he failed to lift with both hands a weight of 232-Ib, and still he claimed 
to lift over 300-1b. When on the stage, I am prepared at any time to 
offer Sandow £20 as a present if he can lift with one hand a dumbbell 
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weighing 200-Ib. And that is 120-lb less than he claims at the recent 
moment. I am also prepared to compete with Sandow at three feats — 
right hand lift, left hand lift, and a lift with both hands. All weights to 
be lifted as they ought to be i.e. from the ground to the shoulder, and 
press or jerk to arms length without touching the body. These three 
feats are the best test of a man’s strength as regards dumbbell lifting. 

I can lift over 190-lb with right hand, 170 with the left hand. I have 
lifted overhead simultaneously 120 in my right hand and 112 in my left 
hand. With two hands I lift overhead a barbell weighing 250-Ib. I can 
support a 150-lb barbell on the back of my neck, and allow five men to 
hang upon it as I swing them round. I push with the right hand a ball 
weighing 180-lb with a 10 st (140-Ib) seated on it and lift another 80-Ib 
with my left hand at the same time. 

My measurements are as follows: - Chest 45in, waist 32in, neck 
17in, biceps 16*/4in forearm 141/2in, thigh 244/2in, calf 16!/2in. Height 
Sft 7°/4in weight 13st 3-Ib (185-Ib). 

I intend to form a School of Physical Culture in Aberdeen at some 
future date, and I would accept pupils for instruction in physical cul- 
ture, weightlifting and all forms of wrestling. The town badly needs a 
proper place of this kind.” 


Edwin was cast in the same mould as his father and between the ages 
of 14 and 18 he won over 100 prizes in the light and heavy field events. 

Professor Henry Drummond of Glasgow University, for whom 
Edwin worked for some time, took a great interest in young Dinnie’s 
achievements and would often get him to present his feats of strength 
before guests at the Drummond residence. Successful at 17, he matured 
rapidly and at 20 had his own touring concert party, with his own strong- 
man act at the top of the variety bill. 

In South Africa young Dinnie received great press notices. The Cape 
Times said: “The extraordinary feats of strength accomplished by the 
famous Scottish athlete, Edwin Dinnie, fairly astonished the large audi- 
ence, amongst whom was Dr Alfred Milner, who seemed to take a spe- 
cial interest in the performance. We expect to hear more of this young 
man in the near future, for his feats seem almost incredible, and bear a 
close approach to those accomplished by Sandow.” 

The tour was a geography lesson for the young Scot and he benefited 
greatly from the accumulated experiences of his father, who was a will- 
ing teacher. By the time they returned to Britain in October 1898 he was 
a greatly improved athlete and artiste. 

There was unrest in South Africa around this time, between the Boer 
Wars, and the following year the second Boer War broke out. 
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Back Home 


Busk ye, Musie, lauchin’ leddy! 
Get ye on yer tartan plaidie; 

Here am I baith richt and ready, 
Come wi’ me, my hinny! 
Donald’s hame, an’ a’ in fettle, 

I maun see him ere I settle, 

King he’s yet for mak’ and mettle, 
Scotland’s Donald Dinnie. 


Northern Scots should a’ befrien’ him, 
Mony a cheer ere this they’ve gie’n him; 
Fifty score ©’ times they’ve seen him, 
Highest honours win aye. 

Throwin’, puttin’, tossin’, shakin’, 
Rinnin’, loupin’, naethin’ lackin’ , 
A’thing that he liket takin’, 

Mighty Donald Dinnie. 


Finely cou’d he handle ony 

Man o’micht an’ coup him bonnie; 
Stories tru an’ grand and mony 
‘Bout him I cou’d spin ye. 

He has trod the earth defiant, 
Foremost ever, self reliant; 
Scotland’s great athletic giant - 
Peerless Donald Dinnie. 


So wrote John Scorgie of Aberdeenshire, echoing the sentiments of 
the North-east community. 

After a short break, Donald Dinnie resumed his professional stage 
appearances and soon had bookings in England. He was accorded a rous- 
ing reception in St James Hall, London, late in December at a function 
under the patronage of the Marquis of Huntly, Lord Houpton, who had 
just been appointed Lord Chamberlain. Other dignitaries included Lord 
Kinnoull of the Highland Society of London and Col. Mildmay-Wilson, 
Commander Ist Btn. Scots Guards. 

Donald’s show strongly featured his sons Edwin and Alfred plus his 
youngest daughter Eva, but there were many other good performers. The 
band of the Scots Guards played as Dinnie came on stage to open the 


show at St James Hall and the whole audience, composed mainly of 
Scots and their ladies, rose simultaneously. It may have been in London, 
one journalist wrote, but ‘twas a bonny Hielan’ welcome. 

Edwin and Alfred showed their strength and were not at all worried 
when they were interrupted by a Sandow pupil in the gallery. Donald had 
already indicated his willingness to have a match with Sandow, the 
abdominal showman, by depositing his money with the Sporting Life 


Edwin & son Donald - 1901 Courtesy: lan Edwin Dinnie 
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and Dinnie seemed to revel in the potential challenge from the gallery. 

“Cover my money at the Sporting Life office or come on down to the 
stage, and you’ll have fair play. My boys won’t run away.” 

Edwin raised 168-Ib with one hand and Alf, who possessed excep- 
tional arm and chest development, beat this with 170-lb in similar style. 
After this Alf did one of his favourite feats by sitting on his father’s 
shoulders, then leaning backward to lift and pullover and press the 170- 
lb weight. This was a version of the Roman Chair feat done by the Italian 
strongman Napoli, seen by Dinnie in Aberdeen many years earlier. 

“The entertainment will long be remembered,” praised the London 
press. 

After several bookings in England it was only fitting that after an 
absence of 17 years his first appearance in Scotland should be in 
Aberdeen. He sailed for the Granite City and booked a one-week stint in 
the Trades Hall, opening on 26th January 1899. 

The memories of his former triumphs had lingered in the Granite 
City to such an extent that there were unruly scenes as the audience 
struggled to get the best view regardless of the seating arrangements, and 
the start had to be delayed. Finally, Dinnie went on stage and restored 
order, sternly stating that this conduct was uncharacteristic of Aberdeen. 

The varied entertainment then proceeded and among the musical 
items were some by Eva (billed as Evie) Dinnie, who, according to the 
Aberdeen Journal critic, “acquitted herself with excellent taste and skill 
for her years with several violin solos”. In another part of the programme 
she displayed ease and grace in the sword dance and Highland fling. It 
was not generally known that her father was a fine violinist and prize- 
winning Highland dancer. 

There were many accomplished artistes, but the majority were there 
to see heavier fare and an enthusiastic reception was accorded to Donald 
Dinnie and George Davidson of Bucksburn, his erstwhile athletic rival in 
many a Highland games. It pleased the crowd greatly when it was clear 
that Donald had not lost his Aberdeen accent and still spoke the Doric; 
they noted that despite the passing of the years he was “not so bulky of 
yore but still well knit and upright”. 

Appearing with them was Alf Dinnie, who elevated two half 
hundredweight for several repetitions with the greatest of ease. He then 
proceeded to lift a 140-lb dumbbell and pressed it overhead without the 
slightest semblance of a jerk. Next he hoisted a 160-lb dumbbell with 
almost equal ease and then raised a 224-Ib (over 100 kg) overhead in the 
standing position. Lying down he did a press on back with the same 
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weight and on completion of the press he also supported Donald Dinnie 
on the barbell, probably around 200 kilos or 440-Ib. 

The Roman Chair type feat completed AIf’s turn. Here he pulled over 
and pressed the 2 x 57-lb dumbbells several times in succession. 

At subsequent shows in the Trades Hall, Aberdeen, George Davidson 
was successful in breaking the record for pressing two 56-lb weights 
simultaneously, one in each hand, for maximum repetitions. After weigh- 
ing the weights and other preliminaries, George increased the record to 
52 repetitions. The previous best had been 41. 

Alf attempted to beat Sandow’s record of 180-lb in a single hand lift 
to the shoulder. The weight being attempted by Alf was 190!/4-lb, prop- 
erly weighed and witnessed. The hall was cold but eventually he did suc- 
ceed in lifting the bar to his chest. During the process, Alf steadied the 

weight with his left hand, 
which infringed the rules and 
the lift was disallowed. 
Nevertheless it was a fine feat 
which drew considerable 
applause. 

Although he was billed as 
Alf Dinnie, there is no evi- 
dence that this was Dinnie’s 
son, indeed Eva _ Dinnie 
denied it. 

An old cutting in the fam- 
ily archives mentions Alf 
Dinnie and the surname has 
been scored out. It is most 
likely that billing a Dinnie 
trio was simply following a 

, showbusiness custom of the 
time by having a family act. 
The Saxons, Rassos and 
many others did this at that 
time. Alf was almost certainly 
Alf Stone of Glasgow, 

described around 1902 by Glasgow Evening Times correspondent 

Charles Donald as being “as good as any perhaps in the whole world”. 

At this Trades Hall show Donald Dinnie did what must still be a 
world record for a man of his age. He held a 56-Ib weight horizontally at 
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arm’s length for six seconds. At his best he had held such a weight for an 
extraordinary 45sec, but considering his age, those six seconds were just 
as impressive. Even today this feat would beat many professional strong- 
men, regardless of age. Dinnie’s performance concluded with him cut- 
ting a block of lead with a slash of sword. 

Other feats scheduled for later in the week were wrestling by George 
Davidson and Donald Dinnie. 

Although he lost £12 on the Aberdeen venture, Donald used his 
South African earnings to fund a tour including Cults, Banchory, 
Lumphanan, Peterhead, Fraserburgh, Inverurie, Keith, Elgin, Nairn, 
Golspie and Dundee, to name but a few. 


This biography so far has dealt almost entirely with Donald Dinnie as 
a sporting superstar, but he was a man of many parts. He had unbounded 
energy and this, combined with his canny disposition, prompted him to 
fill every waking hour with activity of one sort or another. It started 
when he was very young and serving his time as a granite stone mason; 
at that time the Highland games proved a good money-earning sideline. 

When he finished his apprenticeship the games assumed more impor- 
tance, but in addition he struck out in business for more than 15 years on 
his own account. In 1869 he took over a hotel in Kincardine O’Neil and 
stayed three or four years before seeking to buy a hotel in Dundee. A 
deal was almost concluded when he found the hotel yard was a few feet 
too short for him to practise hammer throwing, so instead he bought the 
lease to the Royal Ury Hotel, Stonehaven. Donald’s version was the 
magistrates would only give him a pub licence and not a hotel licence. 

At Stonehaven, with the aid of his fellow athlete James Fleming, he 
did great additional business in carriage hiring and funeral undertaking. 
He thought it could be even more lucrative if he moved to a more remote 
place where there was no hearse for miles around, so when his lease 
expired he bought the Kintore Arms, Auchenblae (now called the 
Drumtochy Arms). Charles Donaldson told the following sad story with 
a mischievous gleam in his eye. 

“Here he set up a pretty large establishment, prepared to bury the 
whole population at short notice, and on most reasonable terms. But 
business hung fire, as it were. The people were in no hurry to die and 
when they were finally compelled to leave the vale of tears, they pre- 
ferred to be carried as their forebears had been, and Donal’s hearse and 
horses stood idle.” 

When in the Southern Hemisphere, Dinnie resumed the combination 
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of hotel and carriage business at the Croxton Park Hotel, mentioned ear- 
lier, and he still pursued his sporting activities. There he had some of the 
fastest trotting horses in Australia and they won several important races. 
He had a restaurant at Auckland, New Zealand. 

On returning home, after finding that there was not a great interest in 
his sporting shows in the north of Scotland, he moved to Glasgow’s 
South Side. There he lived at 17 Portland Crescent, Kinning Park, 
Glasgow, and had a dining room on Crookston Street’. In 1900 he moved 
to a similar facility in Old Govan Road. It was this year, on 21st March, 
that his son Hector was born. Donald became a well-known personality 
in Govan. He was still a fine figure of a man, always in the kilt and 
fiercely independent in spite of his advancing years. Serving fish suppers 
was not much of a job for such a superstar. 

Only a stone’s throw from Donald’s premises in Old Govan Road, he 
had earned more in one day than he was now getting in a week at his din- 
ing room. That was in 1876 when he was competing at the Vale of Clyde 
running track, which later became Cessnock Dock, and latterly part of 
the site of the Glasgow Garden Festival. 

For a while Donald was in charge of a billiard saloon in Glasgow. 
This was situated a few doors from a junction of Sauchiehall Street and 
Parliamentary Road or Buchanan Street. The proud old Scot still wore 
his kilt when engaged in his supervisory activities. 

In 1901 Donald, his wife Eleanor, daughter Eva and son Hector 
moved South before finally settling at 144 Portland Road, Nottinghill, 
London, but he still maintained his Scottish links and activities. His rep- 
utation had a tremendous boost in 1903 when Barr’s Iron Brew, intro- 
duced to the market in 1901, used Donald’s name and image to endorse 
and promote their new drink. 

“I can recommend Barr’s Iron Brew to all who wish to aspire to ath- 
letic fame,” signed Donald Dinnie, All-round Champion Athlete of the 
world. 

Such endorsements appeared in everything from theatre and sports 
programmes to the Catholic Herald and other newspapers. For a great 
many years a little label at the top of the bottle carried a picture of 
Dinnie, a variation of the original where he lifted a big old-fashioned 
iron dumbbell above his head and had his left foot resting on a crate of 


‘Crookston Street originally ran from the junction of Morrison Street and Paisley Road 
West to Scotland Street, but most of it disappeared during the construction and devel- 
opment of the Kingston Bridge in the 1970s. The remaining section of the street, which 
still joins Scotland Street, was renamed Carnoustie Street. 
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ATHLETES BEVERAGE 


Opinions of the Worlds Champion. 


BARR’S IRON BREW is a strengthening and 
invigorating beverage. I have.used it for years to my 
utmost satisfaction. A -splendid tonic while training, 
and a grand PICK-ME-UP after a tussle. 

| ALEX. MUNRO, 
Undisputed Champion Wrestler of Great Britain. 
Champion Caber Tosser of the World. 


IRON GREW BREW || 


I can recommend BARR'S. IRON BREW to all who 
wish to aspire to athletic fame, 
DONALD. DINNIE, 
All-round Champion Athlete of-the. World. 


Iron Brew advert of 1906 
Courtesy: A. G. Barr 
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Iron Brew. In a later label, in track athletics cos- 
tume, the athlete’s raised right arm and left leg 
made it look as if he was doing a Highland Fling. 
Now known as Irn Bru, the refreshing bever- 
age still has a macho and trendy image and is 
hailed as Scotland’s other national drink. 
Donald Dinnie moved to Newcastle, 
where he owned the Scotia Hotel. He had 
forged strong links with the good people of 
that city who had long since shown their 
admiration of the world’s greatest all-round 
athlete, although this was not widely known 
until quite recently. 

On 25th June 1996 a 223/4in high mid- 
Victorian stained pine and gilt-embellished 
figure of Donald Dinnie was auctioned by 
Christie’s in Glasgow. Its appearance was a 
complete surprise, as to the best of our 
knowledge its existence had not been 

reported or publicised in any way. The 
value was estimated at £1,200 - £1,800 
with a reserve price of £1,500. After 
brisk bidding it went to Aberdeen 
Statuette of Donald District Council Art Gallery and 
Courtesy: Christies Scotland Museum for the sum of £3000. 

The statuette depicts Donald standing in kilt and sporran and a sash 
type belt decorated with medallions. It has a silvered plaque inscribed 
“Presented to Donald Dinnie, Champion Athlete, In Appreciation Of His 
Athletic Prowess, By His Scotch Friends, In Newcastle 1870.” Roughly 
carved into the underside of the naturalistic octagonal base is G. 
Robinson, Carver, Newcastle. 

The figure was sent to auction by Mr Ronnie Bourne of Falkirk, 
whose family had the statuette for 60 years. Mr Bourne’s great uncle, 
William Howie, a lay preacher, Master Painter & Sign Writer in Falkirk, 
received it in 1935 as part payment for work done in the Clachan, a pub- 
lic house which still exists at 15 Main Street, Shieldhill, near Falkirk. 

The pine wood statuette had stood on the bar and Mr Howie, recog- 
nising the subject, asked the landlord if it was for sale, and if so, at what 
price. He was due £27 for his labours at the Clachan and settled for £22 
plus the statuette. William Howie didn’t like the sporran, part of which 
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hung well below the level of the kilt, as they often did in Victorian times. 
So when he had the statuette refurbished to its present condition he had 
the offending sporan molach (hairy purse) trimmed to be in line with the 
kilt. 

How the statue came to be in the hands of the pub landlord is a mys- 
tery. There are some possible links in that Donald had a similar trade in 
Newcastle, where the statuette originated, and was very friendly with 
Robert Barr of Barr’s Iron Brew, who lived in Falkirk. 

On Mr Howie’s death in 1940 the statuette passed to his sister Mary 
Howie, then to her daughter Maisie Howie (Mrs John McDonald) and 
finally to her nephew Ronnie Bourne, who is thanked for this back- 
ground information. 

This work of art made its appearance in the newcomer’s section at 
the Aberdeen Art Gallery & Museum on the 2nd December 1996. 
Gordon Dinnie travelled from East Kilbride to view the 125-year-old 
figure and helped publicise it in the Scotsman, the Herald, Aberdeen 
Press & Journal, the Bon Accord and on Grampian Television. 


Dinnie and the Saxons 


When he moved to the Scotia Hotel in Newcastle, Dinnie kept in close 
touch with the strength scene and was surprised when, in 1904, he read 
of the weightlifting feats of the great Arthur Saxon (Artur Hennig of 
Leipzig 1878-1921). 

He responded to an article in VIM, a physical culture journal, 
expressing his disbelief and, coming from such a well-known personal- 
ity, this was a blow to the Saxon brothers’ pride. They decided to visit 
him at his hostelry in 
October of that year 
and Dinnie, being a 
very fair man, immedi- 
ately wrote to the mag- 
azine telling them what 
had happened. Of 
Arthur Saxon he wrote: 


Dinnie, left, watches as 
Sandow performs his 
feats of strength. 
Drawing by David Webster 
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As a one-handed lifter I have not seen his equal, and do not think 
there is another in the world now who could equal him at the ‘slow 
press’. He called on me last week, and seeing a large dumbbell lying 
inside the bar, asked the weight of it. I told him 230-lbs. 

His younger brother carried it outside and put it up with both hands 
easily. Then Arthur Saxon stood it on end, pulled it to his shoulder with 
one hand and pressed it up easily and also tossed it from hand to hand — 
an extraordinary feat. He then tied a 56-lb dumbbell to one end and at 
third attempt put it to arm stretch overhead, in all 286-lbs, and this 
without taking off his coat. The 56-lb weight at one end made the feat 
all the more wonderful. 

I have no doubt now, but that he can exceed 300-Ibs at any time, he 
having style as well as strength. Louis Cyr has no doubt more brute 
strength, as several of his feats denote, but at the one-handed slow push 
Arthur Saxon tops all. Then Cyr had so much advantage in weight and 
measurements which places Saxon as the most wonderful weightlifter 
living. I believe in a few years his younger brother will be another 
wonder .... Your favour of a place in your magazine for this will oblige, 


Yours respectfully, D. DINNIE, Scotia Hotel, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


A month later Saxon appeared at the Pavilion in Newcastle, where 
Dinnie and Adam Teviotdale, a noted Scottish weightlifter, watched the 
lifts and checked the weight of the barbells after they had been lifted. On 


THEARTHUR SAXONTHIO 


_ WORLDS, GREATEST Hi 


st lr 


decades. 


ERCULAN-WONDERS 


this occasion Saxon lifted 230-lb in 
his right hand and 150 in his left 
while still supporting the other — a 
two-hands anyhow with 380-Ib. 
Afterwards Dinnie wrote: “His 
young brother (only 20) lifted a bar- 
bell of 302-lb to stretch of arms 
overhead. This is a wonderful feat 
for his age and weight (168-Ib).” 
Apart from showing Dinnie’s 
sense of justice in becoming one of 
the Saxons’ staunchest supporters, 
the correspondence provides impor- 
tant information about the Saxons 
and a first-hand comparison with 
Cyr, a topic of discussion for 


Although he was well into his 60s, there were demands from 
Scotland to see Donald Dinnie compete again in open competition in 
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Scottish Highland games. One of his supporters reported that “His coun- 
trymen expected him to compete against all comers of any age, and 
many were disappointed when he refused to do so. He was quite ready to 
give ten years to all comers, which was a very great advantage.” This 
enthusiast went on to say that Donald Dinnie at his best would not have 
to take off his jacket to 


win all the heavy M a 
events, and in wrestling Vig La 


at least he would win 
with as great ease as he 
had done in his own 
day. 

Dinnie compro- 
mised and made sev- 
eral appearances at 
games such as those at 
Crieff, Rothienorman 
and Nairn. At a Partick 
Police gathering at the 
turn of the century, 
Dinnie appeared along #2 
with Kenneth McRae, 4 \ et ieee Dy 
George Davidson and AAPEA DANE ES AAA Mo I. aah phd ce 
James (Clogger) Currie Dine age 69 wrestling 1M.Gray of Glasgow at 
of Alexandria. Their Rothienorman Games 1905 
wrestling exhibition was much appreciated. In his series of articles in the 
Glasgow Evening Times, Charles Donaldson wrote: “The veterans were 
very well received by the spectators, and many were the flattering 
remarks passed upon their manly proportions as, in the garb of old Gaul, 
they appeared on the field. 

At the Crieff Highland games in 1905, in a competition for the over 
60s, he threw the hammer 101ft 10in, a remarkable feat for a man in his 
68th year. Indeed many amateurs today, in spite of modern training, 
would be proud of such a throw. The following year at Rothienorman, 
near Aberdeen, he did some fine hammer throwing and wrestled with J. 
M. Gray of Glasgow. We had a first hand account of this from former 
athlete Allan Jamieson, who as a young fellow had found it an inspiring 
occasion. The memory remained throughout his long life. 

The 1906 Skye Games were particularly exciting for the younger 
generation as well as the old-timers. There were two major attractions, 
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and the first of these centred around a flotilla of naval torpedo boats 
anchored in Portree Bay. The crews integrated well with the community 
and the sailors entered teams for the tug of war competitions. Tug of war 
had long been a naval tradition, dating back to the time when the Jack 
Tars trained to pull heavy cannons from one side of the ship to the other. 

The other great attraction was Donald Dinnie, who appeared as a 
guest of honour and judged the heavy events. Two years later, in 1908, 
Donald went over the seas to Skye, again to judge the traditional events. 
Resplendent in his beautiful Championship Belt, the distinguished septu- 
agenarian issued a challenge to anyone ten years younger than himself to 
compete in an all-round contest. Not surprisingly, there were no takers. 

These were not Dinnie’s first appearances at the event. In the pro- 
gramme for the 121st year of the Skye Games Roger Hutchinson wrote 
of: “... Donald Dinnie, the Stonehaven athlete whose presence had so 
elevated the first years of the Games, and who had helped more than 
anybody from outside the district to get them under way”. 

Donald won the heavy events at the inaugural games of 1877 and, as 
often happened, provided some controversy by querying a decision. 
Second in the sprint, Dinnie protested that the winner, the Portree excise 
officer M. Macaulay, had overtaken him unfairly at one of the first 
bends. Frank Blair, a great runner of the late 1920s and 1930s, used to 
tell us the tricks of the trade and we believe it most likely that Dinnie 
made a fast start to take the lead and then ran a little wide at the corner to 
make Macaulay run round him. The winner’s ‘unfair’ tactic was most 
likely to run inside Dinnie, perhaps slightly cutting the corner. 

The committee ordered a repeat run, for which Dinnie won the £2 
prize. Macaulay declined to run again but took his revenge in the high 
jump, beating Dinnie by 2in. Dinnie earned £11 19s 6d that day, the 
equivalent of about £600 today. 

He went back the following year with his friend George Davidson 
and the two North-east athletes shared all the prizes for heavy events. 
These early appearances helped lay a firm foundation for the Skye 
games, so 30 years on the committee and crowd of 1908 gave him a very 
warm welcome. 

On 13th August 1910 Donald competed at Nairn, where the veterans 
handicap hammer throwing prizes were 40s, 30s and 20s. 

Before the event Dinnie wrote to Kenneth McRae complaining: “My 
leg is still very weak — and I fear it will never be right again, yet I must 
do something for a living.” But Donald won in spite of having the 
biggest handicap. 


The letter to McRae was written from 240 Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow. He was then 73 years of age and this may have been his final 
major competitive appearance at Highland games. He did some exhibi- 
tion work, including throwing the hammer at Stamford Bridge Highland 
Games, although he had past his three score years and ten. He was a 
marvel even then, but not so sure-footed as before. He slipped and fell, 
badly injuring his thigh. 

Dinnie continued to appear at Highland gatherings and there are sev- 
eral stories of his verbal clashes with John J. Miller, an athlete journalist 
who often judged. Strangely, Miller did not feature Donald Dinnie in his 
book on Scottish sports. 

On one occasion when Miller was judging a games in London, the 
famous high jumper and record 
holder J. A. Speedie cleared 6ft to 
win first prize. Miller commented 
to Dinnie: “Here are four lads who 
have only an inch and a half 
between all four. The first is 6ft 
and the fourth 5ft 10'/2in. How 
does that compare with the 
ancients, Donald?” 

“Hoots!” replied Donald, “I 
was niver muckle o’ a jumper, but 
mony a time I traiveled throu’ 
aneth the stick efter I cleared it.” 

Dinnie was 6ft lin and he is 
credited with a record high jump 
of that height in 1868 at Turriff. 
1} i He did 5ft 11in on more than one 

na gem occasion and this is generally the 
e height credited to him. 

Donald Dinnie circa 1901 Donald was a very outspoken 
character, sometimes clashing with Highland games officials and ama- 
teurish committees. Usually local games committees organised, and still 
organise, only one games a year; with changing, well-intentioned volun- 
teers. The level of expertise could often have been improved. If equip- 
ment or conditions were not good for athletes, Dinnie was the 
spokesman. 

He hated to be ripped off on the field or in daily life, and his associ- 
ates relished stories about this aspect of his character. Dinnie arrived in 
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London about 2am one morning for an 8am meeting with a colleague. 
London’s horse drawn cab owners were as notorious for overcharging 
then as some taxi drivers are today, but that did not trouble Donald 
Dinnie. He asked the cabby to take him to his destination, Euston 
Station, and settled down comfortably in the coach. He was soon sound 
asleep. Noting the snoring the cabby thought he could put one over on 
this hick from the sticks and he too had a cat-nap before continuing on 
his journey. 

As dawn broke the journey was resumed and he eventually awoke 
Donald at Euston, asking for a fare to cover the several hours taken. 
Donald did not flinch, he simply called to a nearby policeman and asked 
how much it should cost for a cab between the two railway stations. On 
being informed, he carefully handed over the exact amount plus a tip. 
The gloomy-faced cabby took in Dinnie’s athletic appearance and the 
nearby police presence and realised that on this occasion he had come 
off worst. 

A journalist, whose byline reads only S. G., had seen Donald Dinnie 
on an Aberdeen tram and recalled his impressions. “This legendary fig- 
ure was arrayed precisely as in the family album, and little older save for 
a tinge of grey at the temples. There was no mistaking this man. His 
entry was like a piece of history coming to life. I felt much as one would 
feel if the traditional figures of Wallace, Bruce or Burns were suddenly 
to revisit and seat himself in a tram car. ... I could scrutinise Dinnie at my 
leisure. I noticed particularly his eyes which were dark like his hair, and 
he had a sort of keen but forbidding look, indicating that he was the sort 
of man to whom you would not speak first or employ any idle remark. 
Then I took stock of his physique... He was of beautiful proportions with 
a round tournure of limb such as one associates with Greek statuary. He 
was not excessively broad of shoulder but immensely deep-chested. 
There was a sort of close-coupled economy about him, which gave him a 
splendidly-knit figure. And when he walked, with what an easy, graceful 
carriage he bore himself. 

“There he excelled any man I have ever seen in Highland dress, 
despite the fact that he was then in his sixties. His kilt seemed to swirl 
and fizz as he walked, and this was due to no swinging of the arms or 
anything of that kind. He carried some papers in one hand and a cane in 
the other, and he did not take long steps; yet his perfect figure gave the 
kilt that motion which many may aim at but few achieve ...I have never 
seen one who looked so clearly a part of Scotland’s story.” 


Donald Dinnie and his 
contemporaries 


s a young man Donald Dinnie was a noted stone mason as well as 

being a great athlete and we should not overlook this part of his life. 
He also encountered many great athletes in a very important era for tra- 
ditional sports. He mentions a number in his writings earlier in this book 
and we have been able to find further details on some of them and the 
feats they performed. The research for this book has revealed a variety of 
fascinating facts not included in his own memoirs, but inserting these 
along with Donald’s own perspective would have interrupted the flow of 
his personal account. The following information fleshes out some 
aspects not covered elsewhere. 

Locals remembered that Dinnie as a small boy displayed a great 
interest in all the Highland games in the neighbourhood. They would tell 
of him climbing trees to look over the head of spectators. At ten years of 
age Donald Dinnie was one of two boys who could keep pace with the 
Deeside coach in a two-mile stretch between Kincardine O’Neil and the 
Bridge of Potarch. 

He played with stones and hammers and wrestled in fun with his 
friends until he was a youth and ready for serious competition. 

In his younger days Donald would often compete in two events at the 
same time, throwing and jumping alternately. At Luss Games one year 
Dinnie had two consecutive failures in the high leap and a third would 
have meant elimination from the competition. He whipped off his kilt 
and cleared the bar with ease. There was a mixture of cheers and laugh- 
ter, many being amused at the briefness of his tartan underpants. 

He was one of the few competitors who played a part in organising 
and administration of the games. 

On the 27th July 1867 Donald and Lubin Dinnie were amongst the 
many businessmen and farmers who attended a public meeting in the 
Huntly Arms Hotel. At that meeting they were elected to the committee, 
becoming founder members of the Aboyne Games. The games were held 
at the Market Stance that year and Donald, with nine firsts and a second, 
carried off the chief honours. 

The hotel lounge bar now features a large stained glass window, 
depicting Donald Dinnie competing on a games day. 

Lubin Dinnie, Donald’s brother, was 6ft 4in and 18st. He achieved 
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considerable fame when he built the walls of his own four-roomed house 
in one day. Constructed of stone and lime, Lubin did all the building 
himself while two labourers carried stones and kept the lime tub filled. It 
was his home for many years. 

Donald Dinnie worked as a mason until he was over 30 years of age 
and he too set a record as a stone mason. At one time he issued a chal- 
lenge to any mason in the world to compete against him in dressing and 
building granite, the hard stone for which Aberdeen is famous. At 
Crossroads, Lumphanan, Aberdeenshire, with his colleague William 
Gilbert acting as labourer, the pair set a record. The amount one carried 
and the other built in a given time has probably never been equalled. 

Strangely, Willie Gilbert came from a small, rather remote estate 
known as Leochel-Cushnie, where 100 years later Henry Gray farmed. 
He was the 6ft 4in, 240-Ib heavy athlete who did some fine lifting of the 
Dinnie stones. 

When Donald Dinnie was a stone mason he did a lot of heavy lifting. 
Once, using shoulder straps, he supported 1,904-Ib and one old book 
states that when building the Union Bank at Ballater, Dinnie, completely 
unassisted, carried the huge lintel stone up the scaffolding. 

Around and after 1853, Dinnie was considered a big mason lad with 
athletic potential who enjoyed the games at weekends. From 1858 to 
1868 he downed tools during the summer only in order to compete in as 
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many games as possible. An exception was 1867, when he was very ill 
with influenza early in the season and was hardly into his stride by the 
time the season was over. 

Dinnie made great improvements in his athletic career after he ceased 
hard daily toil as a stone mason. 

At that time a railway was being built in the north of Scotland and on 
pay days or Saturday nights the navvies would sometimes descend on 
the villages looking for trouble. They certainly met their match when 
they encountered the Dinnie brothers and after that first experience the 
railroad workers gave Aboyne and district a wide berth. 

There were a number of setbacks for Donald Dinnie during this 
period, but he does not dwell on them. As a youth he fractured his left 
arm. It was badly set and he felt he never developed his full power 
potential with this arm. The accident probably occurred during his work 
as a stone mason, there being a separate reference indicating an accident 
but not stating the nature of the injury. The illness just before the 1867 
season took a heavy toll and considerably cut down his activities at that 
time. In the winter of 1867/68 a serious knee injury was sustained in a 
horse-riding incident, when his leg was smashed against a gatepost. 

He took many hard knocks while jumping and vaulting, including a 
severe straining of the left hand and arm while in North America in 
1872, which badly affected his throwing for the rest of the season. There 
was little in the way of soft landings at Highland games; very often there 
was no sand at all, even for the pole vault. When there was some sand it 
would be about as much as there is in a back yard sand pit for children. 
Little wonder he broke his ankle in the long jump at Rothesay Games in 
1871. This injury probably prevented him going to the USA that year 
with James Fleming, and became a permanent handicap. 

Dinnie appears to have had at least four fairly serious injuries of this 
nature. Professional athletes like Dinnie usually returned to training and 
competition before full recovery and the cumulative effects were seen 
and felt years later, as Donald sometimes mentioned 

Among many noted athletes mentioned by Dinnie were champions 
John Tait, James Fleming, Kenneth McRae and high ranking William 
Stewart and Owen Duffy. Here are a few pen pictures of these worthies. 


William Stewart was born near Pitlochry, Perthshire, in 1829 and 
died in Liverpool in 1900 aged 71. He was particularly good at the stone 
put and the heavier the stone the better he liked it, being seldom beaten 
with the 28-Ib rock. He was also excellent in throwing the 56-lb weight. 
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He grew in physical stature beyond the early stage mentioned by 
Donald, developing to 168-lb (approximately 12 stone or 76 kg) at 5ft 
7i4in. Away from the games field he was an exceptional quoiter and 
golfer. He went to Liverpool in 1869 and became prosperous as a game 
dealer in St John’s Market. 


John Tait was born in 1829, one of seven brothers, several of whom 
were outstanding athletes. Their father was a shepherd at Glendoch in 
Crawfordjohn, Lanarkshire. 
John and William (1836- 
1900) were champion all- 
round heavies. 

John was capable of a 
48ft putt with a 16-lb shot 
and he won many overall 
championships at Scottish 
games, including Inverness 
and also at Glasgow, when 
the games were held at 
College Green, just off the 
High Street. He was 6ft and 
weighed 15 stone (210-lb or 
approx 95 kg). He was a 
gamekeeper, employed for 
30 years by the Duke of 
Hamilton. After retiring 
from this post he had a farm 
i in the north of England and 
aaa z EN died about 1896. 
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Owen Duffy was born in 

John Tait County Monaghan, Ireland 
around 1847 and as a young man came to join Edinburgh Police Force. 
He served with the police for many years, then opened a little hardware 
shop at Abbey Hill, Edinburgh, which is between Holyrood Palace and 
Meadowbank, the national sports centre. A happy, witty man, he was 
popular among the athletes. Duffy was at his best between 1869 and 
1876 and did not compete at Aboyne until 1883. This is probably 
because he much preferred an iron ball to the stones that were used at the 
Deeside games and most of those in the Highlands. 
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Kenneth McRae was born at Windwell, Beauly, on the Moray Firth 
in 1850. He worked on a farm from 12 until 18, when he got a job in a 
distillery producing Scotch whisky. At 31, with increasing industrialisa- 
ton in Scotland and movement to the cities, he went to work in 
Edinburgh Gasworks — a typical tale of the times. He began training for 
the games at the age of 14 and was at his best around 1880-1890, becom- 
ing Scottish Champion in 1887 when George Davidson went to the USA. 

By then he was 6ft 3in and weighed 217-Ib (almost 100kg). His best 
hammer throws were done in 1882 at Kingussie, when he did 125ft Sin 
with the light hammer and 99ft 9in with a 21-Ib hammer. His best putting 
was probably at the Edinburgh Exhibition of 1886 when, after torrential 
rain, he did 40ft 3in with the accurate Inverness heavy stone to beat the 
hotly fancied Owen Duffy and George Davidson. He also won the light 
stone, hammer and caber to take the overall prize. 

At the great Paris Exhibition where the Scottish heavies provided a 
highlight for the event, Kenny McRae won the hammers and cabers 
while Duffy won the puts. These competitions were open to the world so 
the Scot was justly proud. McRae was also a good wrestler and at his 
best could clear 5ft 8in in primitive high jumping conditions. He finished 
his days managing a small farm in Nairn. 


George Davidson of Drumoak was born in Kincardine O’ Neil, virtu- 
ally making him Donald’s neighbour. Born the year Dinnie began his 
athletic career. Davidson was a good weightlifter as well as being very 
competent in the traditional throwing events. In the mid 1870s he began 
to take over Fleming’s position as second only to Dinnie in Highland 
games. He also appeared in circuses and on stage as a professional 
strongman, often with Donald. He was particularly good at repetition 
pressing with two 56-lb weights and by contrast in the single arm bent 
press, having succeeded with 200-Ib. 

Davidson became Dinnie’s successor as champion in Scotland. He 
went to America to compete in 1879 and was the leading athlete there 
that year, beating all the best, including Duncan C. Ross. As well as 
being considered Scotland’s best weightlifter of that time, George 
Davidson was a good sprinter, high jumper and vaulter. 

In the mid-1890s he was the landlord of the Station Hotel, 
Bucksburn, Aberdeen. 

Donald Dinnie and George Davidson appeared in Myers Circus at the 
Bingley Hall, Birmingham, giving exhibitions of weightlifting and 
wrestling. The Scots were seen by a young gymnast, Lawrence Levy, 
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who was inspired by the performances. In the autobiography he wrote 


many years later, Levy said: 


“The demonstrations of feats of strength by these two men appealed 
to me very strongly and I said to Professor Hubbard (Chief Instructor at 
the Birmingham Athletic Club) ‘I am going in for weightlifting.’ He 
strongly dissuaded me, told me that I should get ‘muscle bound’, cart- 
horsey and lose all elasticity; but my mind was made up, and my next 
move was to buy a pair of 56-lb dumbbells for private practise at home 


in the School-room or my parlour.” 


E. Lawrence Levy, born in 1851, was a teacher at Birmingham 


CHAMPION ATHLETES, 1881. 


DONALD DINNIE & GEORGE DAVIDSON, 


CHAMPION HEAVY-WEIGHT ATHLETES 
OF THE WORLD, 


OPEN FOR HENGACEMENTS 


at 


Athletic Sports or Out-Door Entertainments, 


THROWING THE HAMMER; 
PUTTING THE STONE; 
TOSSING THE CABER; 
SCOTCH WRESTLING; 
LEAPING, &c.. 


ar 


Theatres, Concert Halls, Circuses, &c., 


PERFORMING WITH THE HEAVIEST DUMB- 
BELLS IN THE WORLD; 

STEEL BAR; 

HALF-CWTS ; 

SCOTCH WRESTLING, &c., &c, 


en wet eis 


DONALD DINNIE has won over 5000 Money Prizes, 
“and over 100 Champion Medals, Cups, &e.!1! 


G. DAVIDSON has won. 1000 Money Prizes, and 25 
“Champion Medals for Athletic Feata! 


= NR NR ere renee 


These Champion. Athletes are now open to MATCH ANY 
MAN IN THE WORLD.a. General Athletic Supremacy for £500 
a-side; 


An advertising flier for Davidson and Dinnie, from 1881 
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Hebrew School and 
Jewish Collegiate 
School. He became 
the first World 
Amateur Weightlifting 
Champion. Over the 
years Donald Dinnie 
inspired many young 
persons to take up 
sports and adopt a 
healthy lifestyle. 
When over 40 
Donald Dinnie 
appeared at the Royal 
Aquarium with 
George Davidson. 
This was long before 
Samson, Sandow and 
Cyr appeared at this 
famous venue. The 
Aquarium became the 
Mecca for strongmen 
because of the tradi- 
tions established by 
people such as Dinnie 
and Davidson. There 
was a strong weight- 
lifting content in the 
Scottish act as that 
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Louis Cyr, who appeared at the Aquarium 
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was the fashion of the time because of the growing invasion of foreign 
strongmen. The Highlanders’ lifts were outstanding for the late 1870s 
and carly 1880s. Dinnie would one-hand-snatch 168-1b and also did a 
two-hands clean and jerk/press with dumbbells of 128-Ib (right hand) 
and 112-lb (left hand) simulta- 
neously. He also did the same 
lift with 132-lb and 102-Ib. 
Davidson did a one-hand clean 
and jerk with 180-lb, which 
was a record at that time. When 
it was eventually said to be 
broken by Richard Pennell 
(USA) it should be noted that 
the American used two hands 
to take the weight to the shoul- 
der and bent pressed it. While 
this was a one-hand lift it was 
one where much greater 
weights were possible. 


Donald McDonald was 
one of a trio of Titans from the 
remote Lairg in Sutherland; G. 
M. Ross and Alex Munro being 
the other two outstanding 
strength athletes from there. 

a A “uaa The three were better at putting 
George Davidson, Dinnie "5 successor as than at hammer throwing, say- 

pigeon in Scalland ing that although there were 
stones a-plenty, in that exposed locality there was little wood for hammer 
shafts. Donald was one of many Highland athletes who joined Partick 
Police to enhance his quality of life and gain opportunities to train and 
compete. 


Mice 


James Fleming, born at Ballinluig in Perthshire in 1840, was one of 
the greatest athletes of Victorian times. At his best around 90 kg to 200- 
lb, he was a handsome figure with a fair, well trimmed moustache. James 
Fleming was a very popular man in the area, with the polished manners 
of a gentleman, gained from his experience as the favourite butler and 
brewer of his Grace the Duke of Athol. This area still has important links 
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with Highland games, with the Dukes of 
Athol being Patrons of the International 
Federation of Heavy Event Athletes. In 
the 1980s and ’90s we have had the open- 
| ing international Highland games of each 
season in front of the castle, by the mound 
surmounted by a larger-than-life statue of 
Hercules, the god of strength. The links 
with past gatherings do not end there; the 
Swanston/Robertson family of Ballinluig 
is prominent at the games (in dancing and 
Sprinting) and the Athol Highlanders are 
the last private army in Europe. 

Fleming was at his very best when in 
this environment and he pushed Dinnie 
very hard at this time, especially with the 
stones and caber. Fleming put a genuine 
22-lb stone 38ft on level ground at Perth 
in 1867 and 41ft at Dundee, slightly 
downhill. When Dinnie was in America in 
1870 Fleming took over the champi- 
onship, winning nearly every games he 
entered. 

The following year he had a very suc- 
cessful North American tour, a highlight 
being his defeat of the McLennan brothers 
of Glengarry, Canada. The following year 
he returned to the USA with Dinnie and 
they became close friends, for three years 
travelling from games to games taking 
most of the first and second places and not worrying very much about 
the detailed results. 

Fleming went into partnership with Dinnie at Stonehaven and until 
1881 looked after the management of the carriage hiring business when 
Dinnie was otherwise engaged. 


James Fleming, a close friend 


Rory of the Hammer 


There were four athletic McLennan brothers in Glengarry, Canada, 
an area as Highland as any place outwith Scotland with the exception of 
Nova Scotia. Until a century ago there was more Gaelic spoken in 
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Glengarry than there was in Cape Breton. The athletic McLennans 
became famous in their own area but never really got the credit they 
were due. l 

There was Angus R. McLennan (1839-1912), Farquhar R. McLennan 
(1849-1917), Alexander R. McLennan (1852-1911), and best of all, 
Roderick R. McLennan (1842-1907), the famed ‘Rory of the Hammer’. 
They were pioneers in throwing the wire-handled hammer in the turning 
style, which eventually became the accepted amateur method. The 
throws made by Roderick, with various sizes of hammers, were undoubt- 
edly international records, probably world records, at that time. 

Their grandfather, Farquhar MacLennan, emigrated from Kintail in 
1802 and their father, Roderick (1803-1893), was a veteran of the 1837 
rebellion. They were all big men, over 6ft in height and the men on the 
side of their mother Hannah (nee McDonald) were equally genetically 
gifted. Her father Calum Mor (Big Malcolm) was 6ft 6in and 250-Ib, and 
her brothers, Col. Big Jim of Gleninore and Finnan the Buffalo, were 
also well known for their physiques and abilities to use their muscles. 

Rory was an exceptionally fine figure of a man, who continued to 
grow in height after Dinnie had seen him, reaching 6ft 4in and weighing 
17st. According to David G. Anderson, former president of the 
Glengarry Historical Society, Rory’s athletic prowess won him a gold 
medal in 1870. Turning to railway construction above Lake Superior, he 
earned a fortune from these efforts and for a time operated a private bank 
(McLennan & Brown) in Alexandria. After this he merged two newspa- 
pers in Cornwall and created the Cornwall Standard. Next he introduced 
The Glengarian newspaper to Alexandria. His lovely mansion of that era 
still stands in Dominion Street, Alexandria, 
opposite the post office. 

A poet, sadly unnamed, was inspired to 
write about ‘Roderick of the hammer’ and the 
last part of a five verse rhyme tells of his 
mighty throw. 


“For Roderick’s feat it is a treat 
That’s worth a long day’s going 
Words cannot ring his mighty swing 
It’s the sublime of throwing! 
Transformed into a living wheel, 
The demon of the centre, EE Sone 
He gathers power, yet guides the steel R. R. McLennan 
Where mortal dare not enter.” Courtesy: Doug Fales 
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Unfortunately one sad day a mortal did dare enter the throwing arena 
when the hammer throwing event was in progress. The dire conse- 
quences of this changed the course of Canada’s athletic history. 

This tragic accident happened during Queen Victoria’s birthday cele- 
brations of 1877 and finished Big Rory’s athletic career. Ellen 
Kavanagh, a young textile worker, met her death when she wandered 
into the throwing arena during the hammer throwing competitions and 
Rory never threw a hammer again. 

Turning to politics, Rory defeated the local Liberal candidate to rep- 
resent Glengarry in Ottawa and later, in 1896, Big Rory again trounced 
the opposition. He was elected an MP for Winnipeg and in 1897 became 
Lt. Col. Officer Commanding the Glengary militia, a post he held until 
1900. He departed this life seven years later. 

Here are some of the performances credited to R. R. McLennan in 
North America, using the terminology given. 


May 1860 at Cornwall /2-/b hammer, run and swing 216ft 


1864 Gold Medal 24-lb hammer, run and swing 106ft 9in 
14-lb hammer, run and swing 162ft 4in 

July 11 1865 at 

Buffalo, New York 10-Ilb hammer, run and swing 285ft 


Aug 1872 at 

Charlottentown R.E.I. 16-lb hammer, run and swing 180ft 
23-lb hammer, standing at mark 91ft 7in 
23-lb hammer, run and swing 130ft 4in 
56-lb hammer, run and swing 37ft 


Awards 


Cornwall 1865 Champion of World. Match with Thomas 
Jarney. $1,000 cash 12, 14 and 16-lb hammers. 
Toronto 8 Aug 1870, 12-Ib hammer for American Championship. 


11 Aug 1872 Montreal Hammer Championship Medal. 

20 Aug 1872 Heavy hammer, standing style. Longest throw 
on record. (Distance not mentioned.) 

Aug 1872 World Championship in throwing 56-Ib. 


Gold Medal presented by Hon. George Brown. 
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Throwing rules and techniques in the days of Donald Dinnie were so 
different that distances cannot be accurately compared with those of 
modern times. For example throws with the 56-lb weight for distance 
were usually done in standing style with right foot to the stance. The 
weight would be swung pendulum fashion a few times with the right 
hand and then thrown sideways from the body. This was the technique 
used mainly by Dinnie and Davidson. 

Dinnie topped 29ft 7in and Davidson 28ft from this standing position 
without foot movement. Where the rules were a little more lenient, 
allowing the competitors to move their rear foot to the stopboard, the 
competitors would stand with their left foot to the trig and after prelimi- 
nary swings would bring the right foot forward as they released, much as 
was done in stone putting. 

Block 56-lb weights and standard ring weights for scales were invari- 
ably used in Scottish games. 

In Canada Rory McLellan had developed wire handles for hammer 
throwing and in weight throwing used a ring weight and chain, achieving 
a tremendous throw of 37ft in Toronto in 1872, while Dinnie did 40ft 6in 
with an 18in chain weight. 


Canada and America provided rich pickings for top Scottish athletes 
willing to travel and Dinnie had great support from Caledonian Clubs. 

At a meeting of the New York Caledonian Club, on 2nd February 
1869, Chieftain G. Mitchell proposed that the club pay the passage of 
Donald Dinnie, the great Scottish athlete to attend and compete at their 
annual games. 

The Finance Committee Report of 1870 shows that they agreed to 
pay Donald Dinnie’s passage, his ticket costing $130. While the trip was 
financed by the club, whose games attracted around 20,000 people, this 
appears to have been a seven-week tour covering around 12 major 
venues. One of Dinnie’s greatest achievements was beating George 
Goldie, the Caledonian Club’s golden boy. 


George Goldie (1841-1920) was born and educated in Edinburgh 
until he went to New York and started work at the age of 13. He became 
the Caledonian Club’s gymnastic instructor in 1861 and did a stint as a 
circus performer in and around 1867. Goldie was a very influential fig- 
ure in sport and physical education and in her fine book Ann Donaldson 
says that as a Highland games athlete, Goldie was as well known in 
America as Donald Dinnie. Our own research shows that in the 1860s 
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and 1870s Goldie won many prizes in heavy events as well as in jump- 
ing and pole vaulting. 

In Canada George Goldie became the country’s first great pole 
vaulter and while he was living in Montreal 
in 1869 he was headhunted to become 
the first Head of Physical Education 
at Princeton University. He estab- 
lished Caledonian games at 
Princeton in 1873, pioneering 
university competitive track and 
field athletics. Princeton con- 
tinued to call their annual 
event the Caledonian Games 
until 1947. In an article pub- 
lished in The Highlander in 
May 1987 Richard D. Smith 
wrote: *...the face of American 
and world athletics had been 
changed forever, thanks to 
George Goldie’. 

From 1885 until 1893 he was a 
popular director and the first coach of 
the New York Athletic Club. Then he 
returned to Princeton, where he George Goldie 
remained until he retired in 1911. Seg 2 Cy Eero 
At the age of 65 George could still do ‘grand circles’ on the horizontal 
bar. Vigorous in his 79th year, he died after a heart attack on 23rd 
February 1920. 

The fact that Dinnie soundly defeated the great George Goldie in 
nearly every event on his first two visits to the States speaks volumes for 
Donald’s abilities. On his second visit, in 1872, Dinnie threw at the New 
York Caledonian Club Games and also acted as a judge. The Scottish 
games inspired Amcrican strongmen and led to the formation of the New 
York Athletic Club in 1868, the first such organisation in the USA. 


Radia eg Stat re Ts 


The very first Cowal Highland Games was held on a Friday in 
September 1871, in a field at Auchamore Farm, where cottages and bun- 
galows were later erected at the top of Mary Street and Alexander Street. 
“There was a large and respectable gathering of spectators from all parts 
of the district to witness the feats of the champions. The day was fine 
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and everything passed off well,” stated a reporter in the Argyllshire 
Standard. The champions referred to were Donald Dinnie, McCombie 
Smith and Tom Carruthers. The very junior reporter was Robert Ingles, a 
mere 11 years old. From these small beginnings grew one of the greatest 
gatherings. 

The charisma of Dinnie attracted to the games many people from all 
walks of life. Nearly 100 years ago Charles Donaldson wrote in the 
Glasgow Evening Times that when Donald was in his prime an old 
woman from Deeside tramped 
many miles to get a glimpse of the 
man about whom she had heard so 
much. 

Worming her way through the 
crowd, with more than a little 
jostling and elbowing, she finally 
got to a ringside position from 
which the athletes could be seen. 
Eagerly she enquired which of the 
sturdy lads was Donal’ Dinnie. 

“That’s him with the sun- 
tanned skin.” 

“Aye; he’s a braw chiel; a real 
braw chiel. A’weel, PI awa’ hame 
again; I’ll dee happy noo I’ve seen 
Donal’ Dinnie.” 

Donald Dinnie took this story 
as a deep compliment. To him she 
was one of many who had paid 
from meagre earnings to see the 
games. He took a slightly different view on another occasion at the 
Braemar games when they were held at Mar Lodge. 


‘I Dinnie Gie a Damn!’ 


The heavy gang was about to leave the field, their events over for the 
day, when the call went out that the Prince of Wales was arriving. He had 
been expected much earlier but was far behind schedule. Flustered com- 
mittee members debated on what to do and naturally their discussion 
immediately centred on the champion. Dinnie was approached to exhibit 
the hammer and toss the caber, a suggestion to which he readily agreed. 

“Aye, I'll gang oot,” said Dinnie “But I want twa pound.” 
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“But Donal’, it’s the Prince of 
Wales. It’s an honour, ye ken, tae 
throw afore the Prince.” 

“I dinna gie a damn,” stormed 
Dinnie; “I pay my taxes, an’ I’! no’ 
tak less.” 

He refused to be persuaded so 
the other athletes went out without 
him. The hammer went quite well 
but when it came to the caber there 
was failure after failure. Not one of 
the athletes succeeded in turning the 
long tree trunk; it was a total anti- 
climax. Suddenly there was a stir- 
ring in the crowd, Dinnie rushed to 
the centre of the field and, confi- 
dently picking up the caber, tossed it 
with ease. 

Dinnie later said he asked for the 
£2 as an extra prize for which all the 
athletes could compete, but really 
the end result would have been the 
same. 

A good deal about Donald 
Dinnie was written by William 
McCombie Smith, a schoolmaster 
who was also Dinnie’s brother-in- 
law. Far from being sympathethetic 
to his relative by marriage, he was 
one of his severest critics. 

McCombie Smith appeared at 
Highland games for the first time in 
1871 and was coached by Donald 
Dinnie. Like many teachers he liked 
learning but did not enjoy being 
taught and was often critical of . 
Dinnie. He was always quick pub- Donald Dinnie in the style of outfit used 


; : ; for field athletics and wrestling. There 
etyan a ma a For was a lengthy period in late Victorian 


example, one of Dinnie’s best and Edwardian times when kilts were 
recorded hammer throws achieved a optional in the heavy events. 
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distance of 138ft 7in, but this was not validated because the shaft was 4ft 
6in and a short trench was dug in front of the thrower so the hammer 
would not hit the ground at the lowest part of the swing. 

A book of the Braemar Royal Highland Society described McCombie 
Smith as a great authority on Highland sports. He was only a second 
class performer in the heavies, but ran a good race in his younger days. 
He married Donald Dinnie’s sister Nory Celia in Glasgow in 1878 but 
Dinnie and McCombie Smith continued to argue about throws and 
throwers. 


Donald says... 
There's only 
two Big 
Issues tae 
Christmas, so 
check oot ma 
sporran-fillers 
on page 40. 


IN SCOTLAND 


The Big Issue, a magazine produced for and sold by the homeless in 
Scotland, regularly used a photo of Donald Dinnie in a sportswear 
advertisement. The photo above was featured, in colour. 
in the 1994 Christmas edition. 
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Changing Fortunes 


s the years went on Donald Dinnie, through no fault of his own, 

found himself in difficult circumstances. While overseas and earn- 
ing large sums he had sent much of his money to his relatives in 
Scotland. The savings of a lifetime had been lost in building and railway 
investments in Australia’s land and property crisis of 1893. A year earlier 
Dinnie had 12 blocks of land to sell and was offered £1400 for them. 
After the crash he received only £30, from which he had to pay £6 for 
the transfer of deeds. 

Donald regained some of his wealth through hard work long after the 
age at which many would have retired. By the time he was 75 he had 
been driven to the verge of poverty by a series of misfortunes. 

Always willing to work hard, Dinnie obtained bookings in London 


Donald Dinnie in 1912 
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music halls with a strongman act. Still tremendously strong for his age, 
in part of his act he supported a platform made from a large table while 
two Highlanders danced a fling on it. 

Another of his favourite feats was to hold a 56-lb weight sideways at 
arm’s length. London County Councillors in 1912, noting that Donald 
was now in his 76th year, were concerned about the potential damage to 
the sturdy veteran’s health and refused further permission to appear on 
stage with his act. This ruling, albeit humane, put an end to Donald 
Dinnie’s working life. 

T. C. Barbour, an enthusiastic strength fan, approached Stewart 
Smith, Editor of Health & Strength Magazine’, with a view to assisting 
Donald. A meeting was held at the Clachan, Mitre Court, Fleet Street, 
London, and a very influential committee was formed to establish a 
Donald Dinnie Testimonial Fund. The British Olympic Treasurer, James 
Blair, and Stewart Smith (Hon. Sec.) were among those elected and 
London Scottish associations were very active in the project, which 
aimed at purchasing an annuity to take him out of penury and give him a 
better quality of life in his declining years. 

An appeal through the press and Scottish athletic associations 
quickly raised over £100, but much more was needed. Stewart Smith 
decided to promote a great rally of champion athletes and star artistes 
which would not only raise money but would give physical culturists a 
chance to show the high regard in which Donald Dinnie was held 
throughout the fraternity. 

On Saturday 12th April 1913, the London Scottish Drill Hall, 
Buckingham Gate, Westminster, London was packed to capacity “by 
brither Scots and Sassanachs too” for a triumphant galaxy of star per- 
formers, including some of the greatest names in sport. 

It was not simply an athletic display: there was pipes and drums, the 
London Scottish Band, bonny Highland dancers and Hungarian dancers. 
The famous boxers Jim Driscoll and Spike Robson, who had fought so 


‘Over the years the owners, editors and writers of Health & Strength Magazine have 
played a major role in promoting the subjects of their title. It has greatly influenced 
their lives and benefited many thousands, not least those producing this current publi- 
cation. From the time it was founded in 1900 by Hopton Hadley until the present day, 
when the title is owned by Roy Edwards, the magazine has been much more than a 
mere periodical, thanks to the entrepreneurial flair of its owners and their associates. 
They have encouraged and promoted great men with potential and they have supported 
and honoured others who have contributed to physical culture in all its forms. Donald 
Dinnie’s last years were made easier by this fine journal, which provided the inspiration 
and Dinnie’s personal input for this book. 
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“HEAITHS STRENGTH 


DONALD DINNIE BENEFIT 


LZONDON SCOTTISH 


APRIL 12 
L915 


A programme from the Dinnie benefit of 1913. Courtesy: lan Edwin Dinnie 
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fiercely in past battles, put on the gloves 
again for old Donald. There was exciting 
fencing, not just in modern sporting style 
but also including a stirring bout with sword 
and dagger. Edward Aston and Thomas 
Inch, genuinely Britain’s Strongest Men, 
gave separate superb displays, Aston bring- 
ing the audience to their feet when he lifted 
three men at once. Inch had a near miss with 
a 300-lb single hand bent press, and the fact 
that he failed proves that the strong men 
were not just putting on a show but trying to 
break records in honour of the beneficiary. 


Tom Burrows, the ‘King of Clubs’, was 
in scintillating form in his Indian club- 
swinging act, and so the night went on. The 
whole entertainment was expertly stage- 
managed by William Bankier, or ‘Apollo’, 
the great Scottish strongman and wrestler 
who was master of ceremonies. After his 
strongman career he became Britain’s lead- 
ing professional wrestling promoter. 


At the end Dinnie, his breast and back 


William Bankier, of Banff, whose stage name was Apollo 
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ablaze with medals, was ushered on to the Stage to the accompaniment of 
the bagpipes and introduced to the excited crowd by Apollo. At this time 
Dinnie was still able to perform a one-hand holdout with a 56-Ib weight. 
In a voice quivering with emotion, Donald thanked all who had espoused 
his cause. A journalist reporting the show described the moment. 


“There stood the man who in years gone by had carried all before 
him in the field. He is an old man now but he still bears the marks of 
the greatness that was his, and the memory which will be Scotland’s 
forever.” 


After the show one spectator wrote: “I ventured rather timidly 
amongst the boxers and wrestlers (Jimmy Esson, the Scottish Champion 
was one of those billed) and was surprised at the goodwill with which 
they spoke about Dinnie. Several of them had given up engagements in 
order to give him a helping hand by giving a free turn. I felt proud to be 
amongst them.” 

The Testimonial Fund rose to well over £220, the benefit show rais- 
ing over £80 after all expenses had been paid. Arrangements were then 
made to provide Donald with an annuity. 


Dinnie holds the caber at the Braemar Gathering, Braemar Castle on Ist Sept 1864 
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Dinnie’s Many Awards 


onald was always proud to wear some of his medals on such occa- 
| E m and many of his numerous awards are still in existence. The 
best collection of Dinnie memorabilia is in Aberdeen Art Gallery and 
Museums which, in addition to the pine statuette of Dinnie (see page 90), 
also acquired 56 of Dinnie’s medals and a magnificent silver belt. The 
belt was made by Walker & Hall and assayed in Sheffield in 1899-1900. 
It was presented by Dinnie’s admirers in Scotland on his return to 
Scotland at the end of the 19th century after many years abroad. Dinnie’s 
feats and abilities were endorsed by some of Scotland’s greatest athletes, 
named on the belt. 

The collection of awards had been feared lost, for they had been 
passed to a financial backer in Margate, East Kent, when some debts 
accrued. But the medals and belt returned to the North-east about a quar- 
ter of a century later through the combined efforts of John Frost and Cliff 
Jordan of Aberdeen’s Marcliffe Hotel. Cliff tracked down the medals 
when visiting his mother in Kent during the wartime blitz. 

John Frost, host of the Criterion Bar, next to the Tivoli in Guild 
Street, Aberdeen, had long coveted the medals and was delighted when 
the debonaire Cliff Jordon, musical director at the Tivoli, passed them on 
to him. They were displayed behind the Criterion bar for many years and 
John Frost resisted all efforts by Alex Thomson and David Webster, who 
wanted them to adorn the walls of the Aberdeen Spartan Club, now 
Scotland’s oldest physical culture club. The club was also represented at 
the two auctions when other Dinnie items went under the hammer, but 
the costs were well beyond the means of this amateur organisation. 

The medals were sold again in 1963 to MacDonald Ewen of the 
Banks of Ury Hotel at Inverurie and he subsequently put them up for 
auction at the Kittybrewster mart, Aberdeen, in 1972, along with 
Donald’s walking stick and two large framed photographs. Bidding did 
not go as high as he expected, stopping at £1,300 instead of the £20,000 
Mr Ewen had hoped for, and were withdrawn. However the large but 
light medals, while very interesting and valued for their connection with 
the great athlete, have little other monetary worth. 

On 3rd September 1981, at Aberdeen’s Belmont Street auction 
rooms, the medals and presentation belt were once more put under the 
hammer and were purchased by John MacMillan, a Perthshire art dealer. 
He immediately re-sold them to Aberdeen City Council for the purchase 
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price of £6,600. The whereabouts of the two framed photographs and the 
walking stick remain unknown. 

The silver belt is something quite different from the medals and by 
far surpasses in beauty and value other similar sporting awards’. 
Whereas many championship belts have medallions mounted on a 
leather strap, this one links together ten lovely moulded and engraved 
plaques depicting Donald Dinnie’s greatest achievements. The combin- 
ing of the mouldings in relief and informative summaries provides a 
most illuminating testimony to this wonderful athlete. 

An extremely important aspect of this award is that Dinnie’s best 
efforts quoted on the plaques were recognised by his contemporaries. 
The award was endorsed by first class professional athletes including 
George Davidson and Charles McHardy, as well as by the ‘gentlemen 
amateurs’. 

This is significant, as some Scottish athletes resented Dinnie’s suc- 
cesses and the press adulation he received. This is easy to understand 
when one reads papers such as the Aberdeen Herald reporting on the 
Speyside Gathering in 1878. 

“The most popular athletes of the day were present, topped by the 
redoubtable Donald Dinnie, with whom all competitors at feats of 
strength appeared as pigmies.” 

Can you imagine how a strongman more than six feet tall would feel 
being described as a pigmy? 

While Dinnie was appearing at the Folly, Manchester, in 1881, the 
Manchester Echo enthused: 

“Donald Dinnie’s performance is certainly wonderful and bonnie 
Scotland can pride herself on having produced the Man of the Century. 
Compared with other strongmen, the Lion Athlete for instance at 
Mayer’s circus, Donald Dinnie is as a mastiff contrasted to a half starved 
terrier.” 

Any records claimed for or by Dinnie which could not have been 
substantiated would rapidly have been denounced by his competitors, yet 
the authenticity of distances and weights detailed on the champion’s belt 
does not seem to have been a source of controversy. 

Although we are aware, from correspondence from Eva Bulle, that 
many of her father’s medals were stolen in America, all that are known 
to us remain in Scotland. 


‘Details from the plaques on this belt are given in Appendix 2, page 154 
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Many of Dinnie’s early Highland games medals (1859-1871) are held 
in the fine collection in Aberdeen City Council’s Art Gallery and 
Museums’. 

There is another excellent, although lesser known, collection of 
Donald Dinnie’s medals on one of the original cloth breastplates once 
worn by Donald’. Edwin Dinnie displayed this breastplate in the 
Commercial Hotel for many years and we first saw these in a glass case 
at a weightlifting competition in a Brechin sports club in 1952. 

Charlie Allan was able to acquire the medals in the 1970s, and when 
we went to photograph them he told of his reaction when he first saw 
them. 

“They were being kept in a dusty old bowling bag placed in a storage 
cupboard, where they seldom saw the light of day. I thought that this 
great man’s wonderful prizes deserved something much better, but guess 
what...” 

Smiling wryly, 
Charlie opened his 
cupboard and pro- 
duced the same old 
bowling bag with the 
superb medals. 

The Dublin award 
and the Perth 
Highiand Society 
medal, top centre of 
the breastplate, are 
particularly good 
medals. 

In the course of 
writing this book the 
medals were acquired 
by Gordon Dinnie. 
He will bequeath the 
collection to the 


museum in Aberdeen Bron -x omme T 

ii : avid Webster, right, admires the medals recently bought 
Where all will be by Gordon Dinnie with Bill Acraman during 

able to see them. a 1950s BBC broadcast 


‘Details of this collection are given in Appendix 3, page 155 
*Details of this collection are given in Appendix 4, page 156 
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Famous Aboyne Trophies 


he Aboyne Games were originally held on the first Wednesday of 

September but are now held on the first Saturday of August. Each 
year at these games three magnificent trophies are awarded to commem- 
orate Donald Dinnie and encourage competitors to follow in his foot- 
steps. The beauty of these prizes, given in addition to cash, makes them 
very coveted awards. 

Mrs Edwin G. Dinnie, Brechin, presented the main Dinnie 
Challenge Trophy in 1931. It is about 18in high and surmounted by a 
small statuette of Donald in a stone-putting pose. A fine likeness of 
Dinnie stands out boldly on the front of the trophy and other aspects 
show him in athletic events. At each side, rising from the base, are two 
silver cabers. This is presented specifically for the open heavy events. 

Lt. Col. William Lilburn of Coull, then chairman of the games, pre- 
sented the other trophy to the games, the Dinnie Stone Trophy. This 
incorporates a putting stone which was used by Dinnie from 1867 to 
1881. It sits in a silver ring that accommodates many medallions giving 


CU 


Dinnie Challenge Trophy & Dinnie Stone Trophy 
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Marquis of Huntly presents the Dinnie Stone Trophy to Jack Hunter 
Courtesy: Aberdeen Journals 


the names of past winners; it is a memorable record of the greats of yes- 
teryear. The stone was broken, said to be by one winner who removed it 
for practice. We were told that prior to becoming part of the trophy, the 
historic putting stone had been lost and was eventually recovered from 
some travelling people. This is now presented to winner of the open 
competition in the light (11-lb) stone. 

The Chief’s Challenge Trophy is presented to the best all-round 
athlete, for versatility in Highland games is still seen as an outstanding 
quality'. To win this competitors must score points in light events as well 
as heavy events. 


Jay Scott 


During the 1950s there appeared at Highland games in Scotland and 
abroad a man who truly followed in the Donald Dinnie tradition by com- 
peting in the widest possible range of events. 

Jay Scott of Inchmurrin was, like his predecessor, a very colourful, 
larger than life, character. Jay competed with distinction in all the heavy 


‘Recent winners are given in Appendix 5, page 157 
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events, all the jumping events and the sprints. He was also known to 
have danced at Highland games. 

Such an all-rounder naturally won Aboyne’s famous trophies on sev- 
eral occasions and he was one of the most popular athletes ever to appear 
on the circuit. 

Born in Ayrshire in 1930, he and his brother Tom were nephews of 
Bryce Scott, a famous light event competitor whose name appears on 
many record lists. Tom and Jay were rugby players before taking up 
Highland games in 1947. Tom concentrated more on light events, declin- 
ing the throws if the top heavies were present. During his first season Jay 
did the jumps and the sprints and the following year entered as many 
events as possible, running from one to another, sometimes jumping 
while still wearing his kilt. 

The athletic ability of this man can be judged from the performances 
he did under normal games conditions — remembering that these condi- 
tions fall far short of those at amateur international meets. His high jump 
of 6ft 34/in at Tobermory was recognised as a record. The amazing thing 
is that he did it in the old-fashioned scissors style, which was the sensi- 
ble way to avoid injury when there was little or no sand on which to 
land. He pole vaulted around 11ft 6in at many games, using a stiff pole 
with a small spike on the end to stop it slipping, as there were no boxes 
in which the pole could be planted. Once again the style had to be modi- 
fied to allow him to land feet first in view of the poor landing conditions. 

His best time for the 100 yards was 9.8sec, on an undulating grass 
surface. He was proud of being third in the Powderhall Sprint and of the 


| Jay Scott competing at Aboyne Games 
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Bill Anderson, the greatest heavy since Dinnie, with the Dinnie Trophy 
and Bob Aitken with the Chief’s Trophy 

fact that he was back marker in this famous handicap race. Jay was 
remarkably light for a successful heavy, never reaching 200-1b body- 
weight as a competitor, otherwise he would have increased his distances 
considerably. As it was, he threw the hammer 110ft at the end of his first 
season of heavy events, could putt 16-lb 47ft 3in and in a training putt 
once approached 50ft, which was a long-held ambition. He threw the 28- 
lb 73ft and did 14ft lin with the 56-lb for height. These were very good 
distances indeed in the days before Bill Anderson shattered all the barri- 
ers and opened the flood gates to better performances. 

Growing up on the island of Inchmurrin on Loch Lomond, Jay habit- 
ually wore shorts all the year round and when he went on business trips 
or to social events he invariably wore the kilt. I have many great memo- 
ries of this happy-go-lucky daredevil, who was the greatest practical 
joker ever seen among the heavies. His pranks would fill a book. 

When a group of us toured America in 1972 with The Wonderful 
World of Sport, one of our heavies remarked several times on an attrac- 
tive little shrub which we saw each day on our way to the arena. There 
was great merriment at his reaction one morning when he woke to find 
this shrub growing in the middle of his bedroom floor, courtesy of Mr 
Scott. 

Jay married a lovely show business personality, Fay Lenore, and they 
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settled down happily together, running a small hotel. Sadly his career 
was brought to a premature end by a brain tumour, which he managed to 
overcome. Jay died in 1997 at 67 years of age. 


Bob Aitken and sons 


The most successful winner of the Chief’s Quaich, as it is often 
called, was Robert Aitken of Auchenblae, a village roughly half way 
between Stonehaven and Laurencekirk. Bob won the trophy nine times; 
an amazing achievement. Born on 17 February 1935, he began taking 
part in professional Highland games in the early 1950s and he quickly 
rose to the top, being outstanding in the high jump and the light hammer, 
which he could throw , —— 
up to 135ft 4in. He 
took many first prizes 
in these events but the 
arrival on the scene of 
Bill Anderson robbed 
him of many top 
places in the hammer. 

Aboyne was his 
favourite games, and 
he competed there as 
often as possible until 
he retired from compe- 
tition in 1972 at the 
age of 37. His sons 
Bruce and Stephen 
have followed in his 
footsteps and have $ | Chae 
risen right to the top, Stephen Aitken, a versatile and popular athlete 
both winning the 
Scottish Championship. Stephen Aitken won the Chief’s Trophy at 
Aboyne and also the Dinnie Trophy. This athlete displayed all the versa- 
tility of his father and his outgoing personality made him a very popular 
competitor. We recall with pleasure that as one of a group of Scottish 
heavies selected to appear in Highland games events in Wilhemshaven, 
Germany’s ‘Sports City of the North’, Stephen not only won the compe- 
tition but was one of the leading spirits in all the entertainment presented 
during that memorable week in 1989. 
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Charlie Allan, World Caber Tossing Champion in 1972 
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Alistair Gunn 


Born in 1963, this most northerly thrower in Scotland is also one of 
the country’s finest traditional athletes. He and his brothers are the Gunn 
family’s third generation of Scottish heavies and Alistair’s record is the 
most outstanding. In addition to Aboyne’s Chief’s Challenge Trophy and 
Dinnie Challenge Trophy, he has won many titles since he turned profes- 
sional, and he won the Scottish Junior Championships in 1982. 

His victories include the World Heavy Events Championship in 
1995, World Caber Tossing Championships of 1992 and 1993, World 
Hammer Throwing Championships of 1994, 1995 and 1996 and five 
Scottish Championships. At 5ft 10in and 105kg he is one of the smaller 
heavies, and this has earned him the nickname of the Giant Killer. 


Charlie Allan 


Brought up in Aberdeenshire, Charlie won the boys’ race at Gight 
Games in 1947 and quickly established the nickname Charles the Third 
because he was so often third to Bill Anderson and Arthur Rowe. 

Charlie was among the first of the post-war Scots to follow Dinnie’s 
footsteps overseas, competing in four continents in a career that lasted 
until the mid 1970s. His most important wins were the World Caber 
Championship in 1972 and the Scottish in the following year. 

Charlie also won the Chieftain’s Trophy at Aboyne in 1968. He con- 
sidered that his best achievement as he had a first equal prize in the caber 
tossing and the high jump in that win. He tells a fine story about it in his 
book the Scottish Highland Games, published by Famedram in 1973. 

“When you are successful in the Highland games you are not 
expected to run around kissing people or punching the air. But the emo- 
tion is strong. When I got back to the anonymity of the train I could con- 
trol myself no longer. I cried and cried and cried. The trophy comes in a 
large wooden box. I sat it on the table in front of me. I must have made a 
pathetic figure for a kind old lady asked if the box held the remains of a 
dear one, and if it would help to talk about it. I hadn’t the heart to tell her.” 

A true all-rounder, Allan played senior football, was a touring crick- 
eter, captain of his university basketball team and led the Aberdeen pack 
which beat a full London Scottish team in London in 1960. His weight 
training enabled him to set a Scottish super-heavyweight record in the 
dead lift in 1971. Always competitive, when he hung up his hammer- 
throwing boots Charlie took up jogging, completing several marathons, 
and at 60 was improving fast in Scottish cycling competitions. 
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James McBeath 


James McBeath, from the little clachan of Dunbeath in the most 
northerly part of Scotland, was the youngest, lightest and least experi- 
enced of our globe-trotting group of the late 1960s and early ’70s. He 
was also the fastest improving athlete and competed with great success, 
chalking up notable victories over much better known opponents. He and 
his identical twin brother Tom had promoted positions in the famous 
Caithness Glass factory and Tom competed in every running event from 
100 yards to a mile. He won the British Professional Light Field Events 
Championship and was declared Sportsman of the Year by the Scottish 
Games Association. Jim devoted more time to the heavy events and, 
while he did not take most first prizes in these, his overall scores in light 
and heavy events were very hard to beat when he was at his peak. 


These men are just some of the great athletes who have followed in 
the tradition of Donald Dinnie by competing in a wide variety of events, 
both heavy and light, track and field. 

Although traditionally the Highland heavies have competed for cash 
awards, the trophies and medals competed for at games such as those at 
Aboyne are very important because they help shape tradition by encour- 
aging a versatile approach. 


exe 


James McBeath throws the hammer 
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Then and Now 


Interesting Comparisons 


innie’s many medals continue to inspire today’s athletes and the 

wealth of such fascinating memorabilia will continue to commemo- 
rate the grand old man of Scottish sport. Yet Donald was a professional 
in sports where cash was almost always given rather than prizes. 

Frank Zarnowski, an American writer, used private and public con- 
sumer price indices from 1890-1998 to calculate that Dinnie’s total win- 
nings were the equivalent of more than $2.5 million (£1.5m) today. 

There should be enough information here to convince even the most 
sceptical that Donald Dinnie was the first superstar of sport, but just in 
case there are a few doubters, it’s worth considering how Donald Dinnie 
would have fared at the Olympic Games. 

Dinnie’s recorded, and widely accepted, performances were well 
ahead of several gold medallists in the 1896 Olympics at Athens. They 
show that in good form he could easily have beaten winner Thomas 
Burke in sprinting. Dinnie did 100yd in under 10.7sec and on one occa- 
sion there is a reported 10.25sec. Burke’s time for the 100m was 12sec. 

Although Dinnie never boasted about his sprinting abilities, he had 
competed with the best in the world in 1870 at the major pedestrian 
meeting in Scotland, the forerunner of the famous Powderhall Sprint. 
Donald could have taken the high jump gold and the long jump silver 
against Ellery Clark. He would have taken another silver in the triple 
jump, his best being a reported 44ft. He could have had one or two golds 
in weightlifting, against the Scot Launceston Elliot, who won the gold 
medal in two-hand lifting, and Jensen of Denmark, who won in the one- 
hand lift. 

In putting the shot he could have given the winner, Robert Garrett, a 
good start and still beaten him with ease. And since he had beaten the 
best professional wrestlers in the world, all the bets would have been on 
Dinnie to take another gold in this event. He would undoubtedly have 
won a medal in pole vaulting and given a decent light pole to take his 
weight, the gold would have been his. He had a habit of breaking poles 
and having sustained severe injuries in this sport gave it up for fear of 
further broken bones. His recorded heights in the pole vault easily 
exceeded Damaskos of Greece’s height for the bronze. 

This gives a good comparison with the best athletes of last century; 
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he would have been an Olympic great, a multi-medal winner. Alas, there 
were no Olympics until Dinnie was in his 60th year and in any case, like 
all the best Scottish sportsmen where Highland games flourish, he 
became a professional at an early age. 

In Victorian times there were snobbish distinctions between ‘gentle- 
man amateurs’ and professionals who received payment. These attitudes 
were rampant in university-based track and field circles and had things 
been otherwise the fame of Donald Dinnie would have been more last- 
ing. However it is gratifying to note that in a 1996-1997 Internet vote on 
the world’s best ever track and field athletes, Dinnie’s name was 
included along with Carl Lewis, Jesse Owens, Michael Johnson, Linford 
Christie and a host of other household names. 

Strangely enough this snobbishness does not exist at the highest lev- 
els. Since Victorian times 
the Royal Family have 
always taken a great inter- 
est in Highland heavies. 
One of David Webster’s 
proud recollections of 
1986 was introducing Her 
Majesty the Queen 
Elizabeth and Prince 
Phillip to the heavies who 
were to compete before 
Prince Edward the follow- 
ing evening at the 
Commonwealth Games 
Highland Games at 
Meadowbank, Edinburgh. 
Her Majesty and Prince 
Phillip had a brief but 
witty conversation with 
them. 

About a century earlier, 
one of the officials at 

er » Braemar gave the Prince 
Edward of that era, ee Royal Highness m Prince of Wales, a similar 
invitation, asking: “Would you like to meet some of the mighty men of 
Deeside?” 
“Dee-side-edly!” replied the man who became King Edward. 
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The Final Fall 


n 2nd April 1916 Donald Dinnie, in his 79th year, died of valvular 

disease of the heart at his home, 144 Portland Road, Notting Hill, 
London, where his wife Eleanor Bagley was present at his death. He was 
laid to rest in Lair No.9, Section 36, Kensington Cemetery, Hanwell, 
London on 6th April 1916, Rev. W. L Gibbs presiding. Contrary to infor- 
mation given elsewhere he was not buried in a pauper’s grave. His wife 
bought him a larger than usual plot and spared no expense. Many years 
later, in 1961, his daughter Eva and son Hector provided a white marble 
stone. On it is the following inscription: - 


HERE RESTS 
DONALD DINNIE 
1837-1916 
CHAMPION ALL ROUND ATHLETE 
OF THE WORLD FOR 30 YEARS 
also his wife 
ELEANOR 
DIED 1943 


+ sail “ a 


The last resting place of Donald Dinnie 
Courtesy: Eva Bulle (nee Dinnie) 
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There was a touching tribute to Donald from the First World War 
trenches, written by Corporal Joseph Lee, 1/4 Battalion The Black 
Watch, who had met Dinnie some 12 years or more earlier. 

“I had just stepped ashore in South Shields after a considerable 
absence from this country, and here was this tenacious old fibre of 
Scotland to be greeted and gripped by the hand. Out here, amidst a famil- 
larity with death, we have not heard of his death unmoved. He is gone on 
the mountain, he is lost to the forest.” 

Here is Corporal Lee’s poem. 


DONALD DINNIE’S DEAD! 


Donald of the dance, 

Donald of the song, 

In flight swift as a lance. 
Strongest among the strong: 

Thy fleetness hath forsaken thee, 
Grim Death has overtaken thee. 
Donald Dinnie’s dead! 


Donald of the stone, 

Donald of the caber, 
Achieving all unblown 

Each Herculean labour: 
Staunch Scottish Pine, at last 
Uprooted by the blast! 
Donald Dinnie’s dead! 


Donald tough of thew 

Donald great of muscle, 

Donald who o’erthrew 

A giant in each tussle: 

Defeat has never known thee- 

But Wrestler Death hath thrown thee! 
Donald Dinnie’s dead! 


Donald left a trail of glory and a name that became a legend. At times 
he was quite mercenary and uncompromising, but he was also very gen- 
erous to those who needed and deserved financial help. The brawny, 
highly intelligent Scot had a soft-hearted streak which would sometimes 
show through an extremely tough exterior. Donald Dinnie had a knack of 
always doing something sensational. 
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What the Papers Said 


April 1916 
GREAT SCOTTISH ATHLETE DEAD 
Donald Dinnie’s World-wide Fame 
TRIUMPHS RECALLED 

Donald Dinnie, Scotland’s famous athlete, who was hailed as the 
greatest athlete of all time, has died in East Croydon, London. How often 
at the Highland Games did the mighty shout go up as the great “Donal” 
beat all comers in every contest in which strength, skill and training 
counted towards victory. 

Dinnie was undoubtedly the greatest all-round athlete the country has 
ever produced. (This is the start of a lengthy article which goes on to 
detail his victories, travels, measurements etc. as contained in this book.) 


New York Times, April 1916 
Scotland’s Greatest Athlete Dead 

LONDON - Wednesday, April 5. - The death has occurred in London 
of Donald Dinnie, who was regarded by many as the greatest athlete 
Scotland ever produced. He was 79 years of age. During his career he 
won contests which included wrestling, hammer-throwing, running and 
jumping. Several of his victories were won on American soil. 


From Gordon Dinnie’s cuttings book, source unknown 
DONALD DINNIE 

The death of Donald Dinnie will excite far-away memories in many 
readers in Scotland. Dinnie was undoubtedly the greatest all-round ath- 
lete that Scotland, and probably the United Kingdom, has ever produced. 
.... His triumphs numbered in thousands, and it would have taxed even 
his strength to carry all the medals he won in athletic contests. The coun- 
try will cherish a kindly memory of the man whose prowess and fine fig- 
ure excited its unstinted admiration. 


During his eventful life Dinnie received strong support from news- 
papers and magazines throughout the English-speaking world. The 
media might have wished to support their own local or national represen- 
tatives competing against the mighty Scot, but they very rarely published 
even the slightest derogatory remarks. The snide comments by his 
brother-in-law McCombie Smith seem to be the only negative voice in 
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the many press cuttings collections we have reviewed. The respect, awe 
and affection in which Donald Dinnie was held are reflected in the fol- 
lowing extracts from his native heath to the farthest points on the globe. 


Daily Telegraph, July 1873. 

Alexandria Palace Sports, London, England. “There was amongst the 
competitors one Scottish Giant, Donald Dinnie, whose performance was 
worth all the money to witness. It seemed almost child’s play to Donald 
to do things the others strove so hard at.” 


The Sheffield Daily Telegraph, June 1874. 

“A great display of athletic sports and pastimes took place in 
Sheffield on Monday, at which Donald Dinnie and James Fleming 
seemed quite to have astonished the natives. These two men are splendid 
specimens of muscular development; their thews and sinews being 
something wonderful to behold, and their brawny chests and thighs a 
spectacle for the gods to admire.” 


Land and Water, October 2nd 1875. 

Oban Games. “Now there was at Oban this day, a man Donald 
Dinnie by name, as fine a specimen of the ‘Genus homo’ as anyone 
would wish to see. He stands 6ft and weighs 15st 10-lb. Dinnie’s name 
has been a household word in Scotland for many years; he has been the 
champion of all these athletic feats and wherever he goes no one can 
come near him at stone, hammer or caber. He is also a fast runner and a 
splendid wrestler and the best all-round athlete we have extant in the 
professional world. Dinnie has a fidus Achate when he contends at these 
Scotch games, in James Fleming, a big burly fellow who, in other com- 
pany than Dinnie’s, can hold his own against the best of all comers.” 


City Lantern, August 1876. 

Manchester Athletic Games, England. “As usual Donald Dinnie car- 
ried all before him, in every contest in which he engaged. He is a dark 
complexioned Scot of a quiet and unassuming manner. Looking at him 
from a distance there is nothing particularly striking in his appearance 
indicative of his immense strength and muscular power, but when he 
strikes his jackets, and his enormous dorsal and pectoral muscles are dis- 
played, one ceases to wonder at his prowess. As they say of horse “he is 
all there.” His shoulders, back, loins and limbs are so well adjusted that 
he has much greater physical powers than bigger and heavier men.” 
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Galloway Herald, July 1877 

Dumfries Sports. N.B. - “Donald Dinnie was undoubtedly the 
observed of observers in the field. With a muscular frame and supporting 
about 100 gold and silver medals on his breast, he certainly looked a 
man that would be ill to beat, in the events where sheer strength and 
muscle, combined with a wiry constitution are most required — and in 
these not one of his opponents stood a ghost of a chance.” 


The Bailie, March 6th 1878 

“The country which can number among its sons the names of a 
Wallace, a Burns and a Donald Dinnie, must be in every sense of the 
word a remarkable one.” 


Figaro, April 1878 

Lilliebridge. London, England. “Antellus himself might think twice 
before throwing down the gauntlet to Donald Dinnie, whose feats with 
stone and hammer would have won deafening applause from the specta- 
tors in the palmiest days of the Olympian Games.” 


Boston Herald, August 1882 

Boston Games. “Donald Dinnie is the champion of the world in 
throwing weights, wrestling &c &c. He is a man of splendid physique, 
and although all the noted athletes of America were present, they became 
diminutive when compared with him.” 


The Australasian, 1892 
Melbourne, Australia. “Donald Dinnie is the greatest all-round 
Athletic who has ever visited this country.” 


Egmont Settler, April 11th 1894 

Taranki, New Zealand. “Of Donald Dinnie’s part of the entertainment 
we need only say he was magnificent, as he stands without a rival as an 
all-round athlete throughout the wide world.” 


Health & Strength Magazine, 1907 

“At no period in the history of the age has there lived a man who for 
such a long series of years has accomplished so much in all the hardy, 
vigorous and daring contests with the most gigantic and muscular speci- 
mens of athletic perfection in every part of the world. This much and a 
great deal more does one glean in conversations with this greatest of 
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great Scottish gladiators. 
And the other day I asked the deep-chested and lion-hearted athlete 
to give me his signature, which he did, and here it is:- 


Health & Strength Magazine, December 1906 

“Dinnie, the greatest athlete of the nineteenth century. Though well 
nigh three score years and ten, he is still a great athlete, of whom his fel- 
low-countrymen are so proud that he might very well be described as the 
Athletic Robert Burns. Less than a year ago we saw him at a Highland 
Games, away yonder in the Far North, perform feats of strength and skill 
that put to shame many a young athlete upon the field. As Nester was to 
the Greeks encamped around the Walls of Troy, so is Donald Dinnie to 
those who seek distinction in “all that makes a man.” He rests upon his 
laurels now, a noble example and a never failing source of inspiration to 
the age, and a living exponent of the text, “Quit ye like men; be strong.” 


“His pristine vigour age has overthrown, 
But left the glory of the past his own.” 


From Gordon Dinnie’s cuttings book, circa 1897. 

“To readers who remember seeing him compete in Scotland in 1881 
or in 1882, just before leaving, there seems nothing very wonderful in 
hearing of him competing in South Africa at hammer throwing and caber 
tossing in 1898. But if these readers recall that he was past his best then, 
and had been competing every year for over 25 years before his last 
appearance in Scotland, and that many first class athletes have risen to 
fame, past their best and are now practically forgotten who were not yet 
born when Donald Dinnie was first competing, they will begin to open 
their eyes to the extraordinary position he holds in the athletic world.” 


Era, February 26th 1881 

New Star Music Hall. “Quite a sensation was caused at this centre of 
amusement on Monday evening by the appearance and extraordinary 
performances of the two Scottish Champions, Donald Dinnie and 
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George Davidson, whose fame is known not only in England, but 
throughout the world. Dinnie’s extraordinary manipulation of the enor- 
mous dumbbells, and Davidson’s feats with huge weights, were conspic- 
uous features of an entertainment which throughout elicited most enthu- 
siastic applause.” 


Aberdeen Journal, February 1879 

“Theatre Royal, Aberdeen.—The great attraction of the evening was 
the performance of some extraordinary feats by the Champion Athletes — 
Donald Dinnie and G. Davidson — with heavy Dumbbells weighing from 
60-lb! — we believe the heaviest in the world. The way in the Athletes 
handled these ponderous implements rather astonished the audience.” 


Era, October 24, 1880 

“Scotia Music Hall, Glasgow'.-The bill at the Scotia this week is 
headed by our Great Scotch Athletes — Messrs Donald Dinnie and G. 
Davidson — whose extraordinary feats of strength elicit vociferous 
applause!” 


Manchester Echo, January 1881 

“Donald Dinnie and George Davidson are drawing the ‘Canny Scots’ 
to the Folly like flies to a treacle pot — or like Manchester accountants 
around a fat bankruptcy case. Their performance is certainly wonderful, 
and “Bonnie Scotland’ may pride herself on having produced the man of 
the century. Compared with other ‘strong men’, Donald Dinnie is as a 
mastiff contrasted to a half-starved terrier.” 


Edinburgh Courant, 18th May 1880 
“Donald Dinnie recalls to us the labour of Hercules, and the feats of 
Samson.” 


And in an elderly lady’s writing desk in the 1950s, an old Valentine 
Card appeared with the following verse: 
“Run, postman, like Donald Dinnie, 
And take this card to Bella Binnie 
Ye’ll ken her by her bonnie face, 
At number 7 Carlton Place.” 


"The Scotia Music Hall was at 116 Stockwell Street, adjacent to today’s Scotia Bar 
(Est. 1792). When Queen Victoria’s death was announced on the 22nd January 1901 the 
Music Hall had been renamed the Metropole, and was playing Bo-peep. 
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Like Father, Like Son 


hen Donald Dinnie went into semi-retirement from sports, his son 

Edwin continued touring with his own shows. As strongman acts 
phased out in favour of professional wrestling, young Dinnie moved into 
that sphere. Among the top liners he met in the ring was the most famous 
of all, George Hackenschmidt, the Russian Lion. He also encountered 
many other legendary wrestlers whose names are still recalled in awe. 

One of these was Jack Carkeek, a famous opponent of the mighty 
Hackenschmidt. Edwin’s tussle with Carkeek earned him £12, a mighty 
fine purse in 1902. He also fought Paul Belling of Germany, who 
became a British citizen, Emil Krohn, Charlie Green, one of the most 
skilful grapplers of that era, and a great Scottish favourite, Willie 
Withers Bain, who never really got the publicity he deserved. 

In our collection the authors have a cutting which advertises Edwin 
representing Scotland in a match for The International Championships of 
the World against Gunner Nicol of America. The event took place at Port 
Glasgow Town Hall and proudly proclaimed E. G. Dinnie as the son of 
the renowned Donald Dinnie. 


When he appeared in London, Edwin’s performance was praised by 
the Lord Chamberlain and the Marquis of Huntly, amongst many others. 
From the stage there, Dinnie issued a challenge to Sandow to duplicate 
any of his feats for a £50 wager, but the titanic Teuton completely 
ignored the offer. By this time, Edwin Dinnie could do a one-hand lift 
with nearly 200-lb and 165-lbs with his left hand. With two hands he 


The Royal carriage arrives at the Braemar Gathering 
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could jerk 256-lb overhead and snatch 165-Ib. In the finale of his act 
Edwin would support, on his chest, a platform on which was placed a 
small piano, all the weights used during his performance, then six big 
men. The total weight was generally estimated to be over a ton. 

Standing only 5ft 7?/4in, he weighed 13!/⁄2 stone of solid muscle. His 
chest was 45in normal, he had a 32in waist and 16°/4in biceps. Thighs 
like tree trunks measured 24in and his 16!/:in calves looked great in the 
kilt. He was the beau ideal of the strength athlete of the period. 

Edwin achieved his long-held ambition when he opened a school of 
physical culture in Aberdeen, but for a while he still worked part-time in 
show business. He finally left the stage to learn the hotel trade, first tak- 
ing a job at the Grand Hotel, Aberdeen. The way he handled heavy bag- 
gage was a source of wonder to all who saw him lift and carry massive 
travelling trunks with the greatest of ease. After this he was employed as 
head boots at the Salutation Hotel, Perth. 

About 1915 Edwin achieved a long-held ambition when he became 
the proprietor of the Commercial Hotel, Brechin, and successfully 
upheld the traditions of this old established hostelry. True to his roots, he 
prominently displayed his father’s wonderful breastplate of medals. 
They were much admired for many years and later they were moved toa 
display cabinet at the Brechin Boxing Club. 

One morning in April 1930, Edwin Dinnie appeared in his usual good 
health. But towards lunch-time he complained of being unwell and asked 
his wife to send for a doctor. Before the doctor arrived Edwin Dinnie had 
collapsed and died. He was buried in Brechin and his fine gravestone 
carries the following inscription: - 


In loving memory of 
EDWIN GELLATLY DINNIE 
Who died 30th April 1930 
Aged 53 years 
Beloved husband of Mamie Collinson 
This memorial is dedicated to him 
By his devoted wife 
and to perpetuate the memory of his father 
DONALD DINNIE 
The world renowned Scottish athlete 
Whom he ever held in affectionate honour 
who died 2nd April 1916 aged 79 years 
and who is buried at Croydon. 
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People sometimes wonder what happened to Donald’s other chil- 
dren’. Cuthbert died in 23rd September 1879. Royaln emigrated to the 
USA. Hector dropped out of sight completely but, as he was living in 
London he was responsible for maintaining the grave of his mother and 
father. Eva married Mexican Vice Consulate Adolfo Cayetano Bulle, and 
was last heard of when she contacted David Webster after the publication 
of his Scottish Highland Games book in 1959. 

Close relatives of Donald still live in Deeside, and quite recently 
some met with Gordon Dinnie and David Webster to see attempts to lift 
the Dinnie Stones at Potarch Hotel. Robert Dinnie, tenant farmer of 
Birsebeg, after many years on the committee, was elected Chairman of 
the Aboyne Games Committee in 1997, maintaining a family tradition 
with this long-established gathering. 


Robert Dinnie 


While there is an abundance of biographical sketches of Donald 
Dinnie, little has been said on the remainder of this remarkable family. 
This will be rectified by Gordon Dinnie’s publication of the Dinnie fam- 
ily tree’, with its many fascinating associated notes. However some 
information about his remarkable father will help readers put the whole 
Donald Dinnie story into context. 

Robert Dinnie was born at Alancreich, Birse, near Aboyne, in 1808. 
From the age of seven until he was 14, he went to the Parish School of 
Birse, where he was educated by James Smith. Robert was academically 
inclined but was singled out for rough treatment by the dominie (head- 
master) and so packed up his books and left school for good. At 14 he 
was half a head taller than his tormenting teacher. The Reverend Joseph 
Smith, minister of the parish, tried to effect a reconciliation between 
Dinnie and his oppressor, to no avail. Robert went to his father’s trade 
and served seven years as an apprentice stonemason. 

Soon after leaving school, Dinnie met his old enemy and, blind with 
passion and no longer having to fear the dominie, he forced an apology 
from James Smith. Smith dropped to his knees, apologised profusely and 
beseeched Dinnie not to kill him. Nobody knew of this.incident until 
years later and by that time folks found it hard to believe that Robert 
Dinnie, the poet, naturalist and antiquarian, could have been so fierce in 
his youth. 


Information on Donald Dinnie’s children is given in Appendix 6, page 157 
2For more information on the family tree, see page 149 
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Throughout his working life he was a calm and assured, law-abiding 
citizen who loved a joke and was not scared of hard work. He was well 
known for feats of strength and was a fine stonemason and master 
builder, leaving many bridges, churches and monuments as a tribute to 
his energy and skill. 

The Earl of Dalhousie was quick to perceive Dinnie’s gifts of head 
and hand and awarded him many local contracts, including the Maule 
Memorial Church at Invermark, the shooting lodge there, and the memo- 
rial Gothic crown which commemorates the visit of Queen Victoria and 
Albert, the Prince Consort. At Lochlee he built the huge cairn on the 
summit of the Rowan, in memory of the first Baron Panmure, and 
another church and many stone bridges over the River Dee, the last one 
being the Effock Bridge, which cost him £600. 

This contract shows another side of Dinnie’s character. It was late on 
a Saturday evening and with the work on the bridge all but finished, his 
colleagues urged him 
to work on and com- 
plete the job. The Dee 
was rising fast but 
Robert refused to 
remove the wooden 
coom beneath the arch 
for fear his task might 
encroach on the 
Sabbath. The spate 
increased and swept 
away the coom and the 
bridge. So Robert had 
to rebuild the whole 
bridge at his own cost. 
Many bridges were 
swept away in the 
flooding of 1829 so for 
many years there was 
plenty work for the 
Dinnies. Robert Dinnie 
wrote a poem about 
the great spate and 


es Laity shee ee converted the story 
Robert and Celia Hay. Courtesy: Robert Dinnie into a bothy ballad. 
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Robert’s routine over the years hardly varied. He would rise at 4am 
and have for breakfast a wooden bowl of brose, made with meal and 
water with milk or cream poured copiously over it. By 5am he had left 
the house and usually had a six-mile walk to work. If the job was more 
distant, he would leave earlier, as it was his rule that he would be work- 
ing at six throughout the year except for the darkest days of winter, when 
he would start as soon as it was light. For his midday meal he carried a 
hunk of cheese, oatcakes and a pint of milk to wash the lot down. Tools 
would be downed at 6pm, when he would walk home in time for an 
evening meal. This could again be a bowl of brose, the staple diet of the 
country at that time. This was the lifestyle that Donald Dinnie left in 
1867 when he became a full-time professional athlete. 

In 1833 Robert Dinnie married Celia Hay, a woman strong in mind as 
well as body. Well-known locally as an intellectual, she was an ideal 
mate for him and they shared a long and happy life. The pair celebrated 
their Golden Wedding at Wood Cottage, Birse, with their friends and 
family and many a bottle of ‘mountain dew’ that never saw the excise- 
man’s seal. The whisky was served in beautiful antique glasses, some of 
which are now in an Edinburgh museum with other parts of his collec- 
tion, for antiques were a lifelong interest. Robert had a fine collection of 
old Scottish coins, and was particularly protective of six prized Ferrera 
swords. There were axe and arrowheads from bygone battles, coins 
going back to William the Lion, mahogany furniture later acquired for 
Edinburgh Museum, a slipper from Mary Queen of Scots and a whole lot 
more. The upper part of his home was turned into a museum and visitors 
included nobility and the gentry of the district. 

Robert Dinnie was so fast at his trade that he needed two labourers to 
keep up with him. He trained his eldest son Donald to work on the same 
lines, but Donald could never quite match his father’s skill. An old 
Deeside legend surrounds Robert, with implications for his famous son. 

A big islander from Skye, working at the Carmyllie stone quarries in 
Angus, frequently delighted his fellow quarrymen with exhibitions of his 
strength. Inevitably the call of the isles urged his return, so he gathered 
his belongings and began the long journey home. 

His route took him over the Grampian Mountains, eventually reach- 
ing what we now believe to be Inver or Potarch, and stopping to rest at 
an old inn, he was invited to join some Deeside men enjoying a drink 
outdoors on that pleasant evening. Noting the stranger’s physique, the 
conversation turned to feats of physical strength and one of the locals 
rose from the bench, walked over to a big boulder lying there and with 
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tremendous effort raised it chest high. “ I never met a man who could do 
that,” he said, returning to his seat. 

Without uttering a sound the big islander rose, picked up the boulder 
and, changing his hand positions, quickly raised it above his head, low- 
ered it, and went back to his seat without speaking. For a few minutes 
the company sat in silent admiration, and at length the big Deesider 
asked the man his name. 

“Donald Macdonald of Skye,” answered the stranger. 


CHEST | 
48ins. 
BICEPS 
15ins. 


The vital statistics of Donald Dinnie 
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“Well friend,” replied the native, “If I ever have a son I shall call him 
after you, for you are the strongest man I’ve ever met.” 

Years later, in the parish of Aboyne, in Aberdeenshire, a son was born 
to the big Deesider, and, mindful of his promise, the proud father called 
the boy Donald after the giant from Skye. And that’s how Donald Dinnie 
got his name. 

Old journals have said that Robert Dinnie could lift the ‘Stones of 
Dee’ at Potarch, but these reports in themselves cannot be considered 
reliable. However, there is no doubt that he was an exceedingly strong 
man for, although he was not an athlete of the calibre of his famous son, 
he could certainly beat everybody in the locality in pulling the swingle- 
tree. It is a simple test of power and Dinnie was never beaten in his many 
contests on Potarch Green, the Green of Charleston at Aboyne or at 
Ballater. His strength was well known and twice Mr Ord, a well-known 
circus proprietor, approached Robert with a view to recruiting him for 
his circus. Dinnie refused, for he said: “They cheer today and hiss tomor- 
row and tomorrow comes to all.” 

When Dinnie was recounting this story to a reporter his wife chimed 
in: “You are a clown enough without joining Ordie’s Circus.” 

“Aye,” joked Robert in response to his wife’s good-natured tease: 
“That was plain enough when I took you.” 

In 1888 well-known Aberdeen newspaper the Press & Journal wrote 
of Robert Dinnie’s abilities and particularly mentioned his incredibly 
muscular legs. They were compared and measured alongside those of 
another famous local worthy, big Andrew Davidson. Davidson had 
tremendous powers of endurance and, unusual for long distance runners, 
a huge frame and very large calves. Those of Robert Dinnie, however, 
were even larger, each measuring 18in. Donald was proud of his father’s 
strength and often spoke of his abilites on the swee tree. 

Robert Dinnie was a great character, always a centre of interest. He 
admitted that one of the daftest things he ever did for a wager was to 
play cards for three days. One Sunday at the kirk gate he struck this silly 
wager and next morning he began the marathon. One by one the other 
players dropped out but Dinnie played all day and night for three days, 
then went to bed for three days. It was the most severe test he ever had. 
His speech was slightly affected for a long time and ever afterwards he 
advised strongly against such tests of endurance. 

A man of remarkable individuality, Robert Dinnie was brainy as well 
as brawny and between 1865 and 1885 wrote at least five books of his- 
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torical, anecdotal poetry and song, all of which are still to be found in 
Aberdeen Central Library. 

The Aberdeen Press published a series of articles on Robert in 1888, 
and the journalist described how Robert and his wife Celia, though they 
did not approve of some of his earlier idiosyncrasies, were always proud 
to hear about their son Donald. A splendid photograph of Donald by an 
Aberdeen artist had a conspicuous place on the parlour wall among other 
favoured treasures. 

The portrait below of Donald Dinnie, by Aberdeen artist C. J. 
Beattie, was presented to the Scottish National Portrait Gallery in 
October 1961 by Donald’s niece, Mrs Elsie Montague Lynas F.S.A. 
Scotland. She was the daughter of Nory Celia Dinnie, Donald’s youngest 
sister, and Elsie’s father was schoolteacher William McCombie Smith, 
well-known athlete and author. 

After a long and painful fight, Robert died in 1891 at the age of 83. 


Portrait of Donald Dinnie 
Courtesy: Scottish National Portrait Gallery 
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Even his illness and death were extraordinary 
and reported in the Lancet. He suffered from 
chronic dropsy, and the medical world mar- 
velled that the human frame could stand so 
much, for it was calculated that Dr McHardy 
of Banchory had, over five years, ‘tapped’ 
more than four tons of water off Robert 
Dinnie. Truly a Hercules to the very end. 
Close to the west wall of the Birse Kirk in 
Aboyne stands a monument to the Dinnies of 
Deeside. Hewn and dressed by sons and a son- 
in-law of Robert Dinnie, it first stood for 
many years in the grounds of Wood Cottage, 
where Robert and his wife Celia spent most of 
their married life. The 6ft grey granite monu- 
ment has a copper plate mounted on it bearing 


The last resting place 
Courtesy: Robert Dinnie 


the names, birth year, and full date of death of the entire family, The 


plate reads: - 


In memory of Robert Dinnie Born Allancrigh — 1808 
Died at Wood Cottage in the Parish of Aboyne — 1891 
Also his spouse Celia Hay Born at Kirktown of Echt — 1810 
Died at Wood Cottage in the Parish of Aboyne — 1891 
Married in 1833 and had a family as follows 


Sarah Born 1834 Died 11th May 1919 
Barbara Born 1835 Died 23rd July 1920 
Donald Born 1837 Died 2nd April 1916 


Edmund Born 1840 Died 4th January 1900 
Montague Born 1842 Died 20th January 1925 


Lubin Born 1844 Died 6th May 1922 
Clarinda Born 1846 Died 4th March 1927 
Digby Born 1849 Died 22nd December 1928 
Walter Born 1852 Died 7th May 1923 


Nory Celia Born 1855 Died 17th May 1941 


Shortly before this book was written photos of Donald Dinnie’s sister 
Sarah, and his brother Walter and his family, were bought in a car boot 
sale in Aberdeen. Walter became well known as a detective inspector at 
Scotland Yard and later as Police Commissioner of New Zealand. 
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As a strength historian I have long wished to go into more detail 
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Appendix 1 


The Dinnie Steens 


Donald Dinnie’s most impressive feat took place around 1860 while he was helping his father 
repair the Bridge of Potarch which crosses the River Dee near Kincardine O'Neil. Donald lifted 
these enormous stones — one weighing 340-Ib and the other 435-Ib, totalling some 775-lb. He 
carried both across the bridge, a distance of five yards. The stones had served as anchors at either 
side of the wooden structure while the work was carried out. 

It became common for attempts on the Dinnie Steens to be made at the feeing market at 
Potarch. In days gone by, before labour exchanges, these regular gatherings were very similar to 
the ‘mop fairs’ in England. Farmhands, labourers, servants and others seeking employment gath- 
ered on specific days to offer their services. Shepherds would carry crooks, housemaids a mop, 
woodsmen an axe, carters would have a whipcord round their hat and some perhaps woven 
horsehair — all to indicate their calling. Farmers and other masters-to-be would circulate, ques- 
tioning those looking for jobs. Having settled the fees, they would seal the deal with a handshake 
and a small cash advance, often a shilling. Markets were very important to the local economy and 
until the early 19th century Marywell was the main focus of the parish where the Dinnies lived. 
The three Birse markets were held there in May, October and November. In 1814 the markets 
went to Potarch, after the bridge was built, and the old hamlet of Marywell disappeared. 

The stones were originally given as approximately 340 and 435-lb. The most recent weigh- 
ing, in 1998, showed the stones are now 321 and 413-lb. This weighing was to ensure accuracy 
for granite replicas commissioned by Gordon Dinnie. Lost from sight after two world wars, the 
handle of the larger stone had broken off before the boulders were brought to public notice at our 
Spartan Club shows in Aberdeen during the early 1950s. We had a new, larger ring made to 
replace it. Since then the stones have had an enormous amount of use, being lifted, dropped, and 
dragged across stony ground. It will be interesting to see what the stones weigh in ten years’ time. 

A letter in Aberdeen Press & Journal of 3 December 1956 vouches for Robert Dinnie lifting 
the two stones. 

The Glasgow Herald of 9th May 1972, said Donald Dinnie lifted the Stones in 1860. At pre- 
sent the stones lie at the entrance of the 18th century Potarch Hotel, which sits beside the Potarch 
Bridge, just off the A93 near Kincardine O’Neil in Aberdeenshire. Magnificent framed pho- 
tographs of Donald are displayed at each side of the open stone fireplace of the hotel. Guests are 
offered a hearty breakfast described as The Dinnie Platter. 

The stones now lie outside the Inn at the Bridge of Potarch, where travellers on horseback 
previously used the rings to tether their horses. Despite many attempts, only one person has man- 
aged to emulate Donald’s feat, when in 1973 Jack Shanks, a 37-year-old Belfast policeman, car- 
ried the stones a few inches at a time and covered a distance of 17 feet, the equivalent of the 
width of the bridge at Potarch, using the platform section of a flat bed lorry brought in for the 
benefit of the large crowd of spectators that turned out to watch the proceedings. 

The event was also witnessed by Deeside man Syd Strachan, a Banchory slaughterman, who 
lifted the stones but could not move them, Aberdeen weightlifter Mike Crawford, at the time 
Scottish lightweight champion, and Aberdeen bodybuilder Stan Main. 

Jack was assisted in his pre-lift training in Ireland by author David Webster and Banchory 
police constable Jim Dawson, who sent a diagram to Jack, who had concrete blocks made up. 

At the time of writing, the most recent attempts of significance were on Sunday Sth April 
1998 when David Horne, British Grip Strength Champion, and several colleagues took up the 
challenge. David and Nick McKinless, a film stunt man, succeeded in correctly lifting both 
stones. Nick did a lift and drag of around four yards and David did a two-finger lift of the smaller 
stone. It was an impressive performance. 

The Dinnie Stones of Strength continue to attract strongmen from all around the world like 
moths to a flame. 
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Henry Gray carrying one of the Dinnie Stones at the Spartan Club Show in the Music 
Hall, Aberdeen in 1954. The popular North-east Highland games athlete outlifted 
several well-known strong men to win the £20 prize. This competition was an 
important first step in developing unusual tests of strength which are now seen in the 
World’s Strongest Man contests on television. 
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Appendix 2 
Dinnie’s Silver Championship Belt 


The following information is given on the various plaques on the belt. which was bought by 
Aberdeen City Council in 1981 and is held in their collection. 


Wrestling: Won over 2,000 contests. Won Police Gazette Champion Medal for Mixed 
Wrestling, 1882. All round Wrestling Championships of World. Melbourne Tournament, 1885. 


Hammer Throwing: Won over 2000 contests. Best efforts on level ground from a ‘fair 


stand’, no turning:- 


16-lb 4ft 2in stiff handle 132ft. 
16-lb 4ft 8in stiff handle 138ft 8in 
22-Ib 4ft 2in stiff handle 104ft 6in 
44 |b 4ft stiff handle 56ft 6in 


Stone Putting: Won over 1800 contests. 


16-lb 7ft 6in approach 49ft 6in 
22-Ib 7ft approach 39ft 9in 
24-1b 7ft approach 37ft 9in 
28-lb Fair Stand 32ft 10in 
56-Ib Fair Stand 20ft 6in 


Weight Throwing: 56-lb. Won over 300 contests. Best throw on level ground. Overall 


Length including ring:- 


14in Fair Stand 28ft 4in 
24in Fair Stand 40ft 6in 
56-lb weight for height 13ft 1lin 


Tossing Caber: Won over 1400 contests. Unbeaten for over 40 years!. 

Weightlifting: 

Single hand to overhead 168-Ib. 

Two hands to overhead 132-lb in right and 102-Ib in left (two motions) 

Single hand hold-out on palm of hand, arm and hand horizontal. 56-lb for 45 seconds at 
‘Wagga Wagga, New South Wales in 1884”. 


Running: Won over 800 contests for flat racing and hurdles’. 

100 yards 10%/3 gecs. 

Won Champions silver medal for hurdles at Philadelphia and gold Medal at Lucknow, 
Canada in 1882, on the same day winning the heavy athletic championship in America. Won 
Scottish All-Round Championships at Coatbridge, Scotland in 1864. 


Miscellaneous All-Round Champion of the World: Won over 1800 contests for leaping 
(high and long jumping and triple jump). During 1860 cleared 5ft 11in on several occasions and 
record of 6ft lin at Turriff, Aberdeenshire. 

Best long jump 20ft lin. 

Hop, Step & jump 44ft. 

Hundreds of prizes for dancing, rifle shooting, quoiting, etc. 


It is on record elsewhere that he once tossed a 20ft caber. 

*This is probably his most outstanding single feat. He used this as a regular challenge to 
all weightlifters and strong men and although this is his best, many other exceptional 
times were recorded 

*Dinnie also won some road racing events 
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Appendix 3 
Aberdeen City Council’s Medal Collection 


The following Dinnie medals are held in Aberdeen City Council’s Art Gallery and Museums. It 
should be noted that the distances must be treated with caution since there are no indications of 
ground levels or equipment. In particular, many of the hammer throws would be with short, thick, 
inflexible handles. When Dinnie had won a competition he would usually stop at that height or 
distance and not take further attempts unless there was a separate prize for records. When he 
improved a record he would do it by just a little to allow another record the following year. 


Glenisla 1859 Caber Champion Medal 
Glenisla 1859 Hammer Champion Medal 
Glenisla 1859 Stone Champion Medal 
Perth 1859 Hammer Champion Medal 
Angus & Mearns 1860 Stone 
Camphill 1862 Champions Medal 
Clova 1862 Light Hammer 
Kincardine O’Neil 1862 Hammer Champion Medal 
Kincardine O’Neil 1862 28-lb Stone Champion Medal 
Perth Highland 
Society 1862 Caber Champion Medal 
1864 Caber First Prize 
1864 Hammer First Prize 
1864 High Leap First Prize 
1865 Caber First Prize 
1865 High Leap 5ft 9in First Prize 
1865 Hurdle Race First Prize 
1865 22-Ib Stone 37ft Champion Medal 
Braemar 1865 27-lb Hammer 
Braemar Undated Caber 
Dundee Highland 
Society Undated No medal details 
1866 Caber First Prize 
1866 Stone 
1866 Hammer 
Glenisla 1866 Stone Champion Medal 
Dundee 1867 Wrestling Champion Medal of Scotland 
Perth Highland 
Society 1867 Hammer First Prize 
1867 Stone First Prize 
1867 Stone First Prize 
1867 Caber First Prize 


Undated Hammer First Prize 
Undated Stone First Prize 
Undated Caber First Prize 
Undated Hammer First Prize 
Undated Stone First Prize 


1868 22-lb Stone 41ft 3in First Prize 

1868 22-lb Stone 41ft 2in First Prize 
Not Recorded |© Undated Caber Champion Medal 
Ballater -~ 1868 Champion Athlete 
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Culter 1869 Heavy Hammer First Prize 


Perth Highland 

Society 1869 High Leap 5ft 11in Champion Medal 
1869 High Leaping Champion Medal 
1869 ` 22-ib Stone 39ft 8in Champion Medal 
1869 22-Ib Hammer 100ft 8in Champion Medal 
1871 22-lb Stone 39ft 7in Champion Medal 
1871 19-lb Hammer 103ft Champion Medal 
1871 High Leaping 5ft 10!/2in Champion Medal 

Probably Perth Undated Caber Champion Medal 

Braes of Gight 1873 16-lb Hammer 

Aberdeen Games 1873 Wrestling Champions Medal 
1874 20-Ib Stone 41ft 4in Champions Medal 
1874 56-lb Weight. fair stand 29ft 3in 

Champion Medal 
Brisbane, Aust. 1884 Club Swinging! 


Probably Perth Undated 17-b Hammer 112ft Champion Medal 

Probably Perth Undated 28-1b Stone Champion medal 30ft 7in Fair Stand 
Probably Perth Undated Caber Champion medal 

Caledonian Club 

of Sacramento Undated Heavy Hammer First Prize 


The Perth Medals and similar were made by Whytock & Sons. 


‘Ror swinging 50-lb club 109 times round the head with the right hand and 75 times 
round the head with the left hand. 


Appendix 4 


Gordon Dinnie’s Medal Collection 


The collection kept in East Kilbride includes the following: - 


Perth Highland 1860 ist — Dancing Highland Fling 
Society 1862 Champion Medal for Stone 
1864 Champion Medal for Stone 
Highland 1864 Champion Medal for Hammer 
Society 1865 Champion Medal for Hammer — 19-Ib 90ft 9in 
1866 Champion Medal for Throwing Hammer 
Putting Stone and Turing Caber. 
1867 1st — Dancing Highland Fling 
Dublin 1863 lst Prize — Putting 28-1b 32ft 9in 
Dublin 1863 Champion Medal for most successful athlete 
Alyth Merchants Medal, 
Glenisla 1867 Champion Medal - High Leap - Three years 
Royal Patent Commission 
Championship 1868 Putting 18-1b ball 43ft 
Philadelphia 1872 23rd August 150 Hurdles. Front initials CAAA 
Buffalo Caledonian 
Society 1872 Most successful competitor at the Games 
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Toronto C.C. 1872 Putting 28-lb 37ft 9in 


Saline Games, Fife 1877 Champion Stone & Hammer. Hercules on front 
SAS 1884 Wrestling. Farnese Hercules on front. 
Queensland Caledonian Society 
Brisbane 1884 Hurdle Race. Has Caledonian Club initials 
1892 Putting the Stone 28-Ib 31ft 4in 
1896 Wrestling 
Appendix 5 
Recent winners of Challenge Trophy, Aboyne Games 
1961 - 1968 Robert Aitken 1991 - 1993 Stephen Aitken 
1969 Charlie Allan 1994 No award 
1970 - 1986 James McBeath 1995 Alistair Gunn 
1987 - 1988 Stephen Aitken 1996 - 1998 No award 
1989 - 1990 No award 


Dinnie Trophy heavy event winners 


1961 - 1962 Bill Anderson 1983 - 1984 Bill Anderson 
1963 - 1964 Arthur Rowe Geoffrey Capes 
Bill Anderson 1986 - 1987 Bill Anderson 
Arthur Rowe Alistair Gunn 
1967 - 1970 Bill Anderson George Patience 
1971 Arthur Rowe Alistair Gunn 
1972 - 1978 Bill Anderson Gordon Martin 
1979 Grant Anderson Stephen Aitken 
Bill Anderson 1993 - 1995 Alistair Gunn 
Grant Anderson 1996 Francis Brebner 
Hamish Davidson 1997 - 1998 Alistair Gunn 
Appendix 6 
Donald Dinnie’s Children 
1858 21 Nov. Emily Died 8 March 1935 
1860 SApnil Cuthbert Died 23 Sept. 1879 
1862 8 May Royaln Emigrated to USA 
1863 9 Nov. Mary Details unknown 
1877 4June Edwin Gellatly Died 30 April 1930 
1879 8Aug. Amy Gellatly Died 15 March 1966 
1887 24 June Eva Lena Ida Died 14 Jan. 1969 
1900 21 March Hector Died 7 Nov. 1969 
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Appendix 7 
Scottish Champions of Heavy Events 


(an extract, with permission, from SCOTTISH HIGHLAND GAMES, Updated by David Webster) 


The Act of Proscription of 1746 put an end to the gatherings which had long been held in the 
Highlands and particularly those which had been held at Braemar, where the standard of the ‘Old 
Pretender’, James Stuart (1688-1766) had been raised to start the Jacobite rebellion against the 
throne in England. After the repeal of the Act, from the late 1700s the North-east of Scotland 
again became the centre of traditional heavy events. The MacHardy family took most prizes. 

Only when transport improved and the population became more mobile did it seem appro- 
priate to recognise a national champion. Even then it took some time before Alistair MacHardy 
became the first widely accepted Scottish Champion. Although there were challenges and com- 
petitions claimed as championships, it was not until 1955 that the winner at Crieff became the 
official SGA Scottish Champion. 

The following list has been compiled after extensive research of all available information. 


1840s Thomas Menzies was top prize 1953 Ewen Cameron (1927-1995) 
winner along with A. MacHardy. 1954 Henry.A.(Sandy)Gray 
1844 - 1850 Alistair MacHardy (1825-1897) 1955 J.L. McLellan (b.1914) 
1850 - 1854 John Tait (1829-1896). 1956 - 1957 A. (Sandy) Sutherland (b. 1930) 
1854 - 1855 William Tait (Born 1836) 1958 Jay Scott (1930-1997) 
1856 - 1869 Donald Dinnie (1837-1916) 1959 - 1962 William (Bill) Anderson (b.1937) 
1870 James Fleming (1840-1887) 1963 Arthur Rowe (b. 1935) 
1871 - 1876 Donald Dinnie 1964 W.Anderson/A.Rowe 
1877 George Davidson (b. 1853) 1965 - 1966 Arthur Rowe 
1887 Kenneth McRae (b. 1850) 1967 - 1968 W.Anderson 
1890 - 1900 George H.Johnstone (b. 1864) 1969 W.Anderson/A.Rowe 
1901 James Morrison (b. 1874) 1970 W.Anderson 
1902 George H. Johnstone 1971 Arthur Rowe 
1903 - 1914 A.A. Cameron (1877-1951) 1972 - 1978 W.Anderson MBE 
1979 Hamish Davidson 
A whole generation of Scots were killed in the 1980 W. Anderson MBE 
Great War. 1981 Geoff Capes (b.1949) 
1982 Geoff Capes/Grant Anderson 
1920s James (Jim) Maitland & 1983 - 1985 Grant Anderson 
Sgt.Major Robert (Bob) Starkey 1986 Grant Anderson/Geoff Capes 
1927 R. Starkey (1890-1956) 1987 Bill Anderson MBE 
1929 Edward Anderson 1988 Geoff Capes 
Mid-30s George Clark (1908-1987) 1989 Enc Irvine (b. 1961) 
T937 Robert Shaw 1990 Francis Brebner (b.1965) 
1991 - 1993 Alistair Gunn (b.1963) 
Until after World War II Clark and Shaw shared 1994 George Patience (b. 1959) 
honours. 1995-1996 Alistair Gunn 
1997 Bruce Aitken (b.1970) 
1950 - 1952 Jack Hunter 1998 Stephen Aitken (b.1967) 
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As a young boy Gordon Dinnie was often 
called "Donal" by the old men in his home- 
town of Cambuslang on the outskirts of 
Glasgow but he didn't realise why. Then in 
1963 he read a small article on Donald 
Dinnie. This sparked a great interest, not just 
in the athlete but in the Dinnie name and ulti- 
mately in the Dinnie clan. After years of 
research during which he built up an 
international database of Dinnies, he 
published a Dinnie family tree and 
distributed it among the Dinnies worldwide. 

Discovering Donald, whom he 
describes as his distant cousin, created a new 
interest which has culminated in this 
volume. 

Gordon was keen on athletics as a 
youngster and was a finalist in the Scottish 
Schools Championships 100 yards race in 
1954. Later he represented Lanarkshire, 
RAF Scotland and RAF Germany. 

Gordon was for 20 years a semi- 
professional musician until 1980 when he 
hung up his bass guitar. He has worked for 
many years in material control and 
continues to devote considerable leisure 
hours to his computerised family tree. 
Gordon lives quietly with his wife Senga in 
what he calls their "comfortable little home" 
in East Kilbride, near Glasgow. 
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